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BookletsExplainSituationOn 


Paper Weight, 


WO booklets issued during the 

summer by the S. D. Warren 
Co., Boston, Mass., explain the re- 
vised weight limitations on printing 
papers and on the consumption of pa- 
per in commercial printing and in 
books and magazines. These limita- 
tions are imposed by WPB Order 
L-241, as amended July 18, 1944. 


A revision of Order L-120 limits the 
weight of printing papers for the pur- 
pose of conserving pulp. Stocked 
items heavier than the weights speci- 
fied in the order, may be offered for 
sale, but the weights of commercial 
papers manufactured after June 5, 
1944, may not exceed the newly estab- 
lished maximums listed below: 

Basis 
25x38—70 pounds 
25x38—60 pounds 
25x38—45 pounds 
25x38—40 pounds 
25x38—50 pounds 
25x38—45 pounds 
25x38—50 pounds 
20x26—60 pounds 
11 point 


Coated 2 side 
Coated 1 side 
Supercalendered 
English finish 
Antique waterm’rk 
Eggshell 

Offset 

Coated cover 
Coated Bristol 

Most of these grades are used in 
school publications, of course. The ef- 
fect of the order is that printers may 
offer heavier weights as long as their 
old stock lasts, but no heavier weights 
than specified above have been manu- 
factured since the indicated date, ex- 
cept for a few uses largely outside the 
scope of school publications. 

It is pointed out that wartime re- 
strictions have impaired the qualities 
of paper, yet the degree of impair- 
ment is less than was expected. 


. major effect of restrictions is 
that white papers are not as bright 
nor as clean as they once were. The 
loss of cleanliness is more evident in 
uncoated papers than in coated grades. 
Uniformity between manufactured lots 
has suffered slightly. Restrictions on 
bleaching have lowered standards of 
cleanliness and have emphasized dif- 
ferences between the two sides of the 
sheets. 

Certain consumers of printing now 
have the responsibility for curtailing 
consumption in certain specified 
classes of printing, by WPB Order 
L-241. Applicable to school publica- 
tions are school yearbooks and print- 
ing produced on duplicating ma- 
chines. 


N the subject of yearbooks the 
Warren booklet states, “In the 
year 1944, and in each year after that, 


Consumption 


no person may cause to be consumed 
in the printing of school and college 
annuals and yearbooks more than 75 
per cent, by weight, of the paper con- 
sumed in 1941 for this class of print- 
ing. 

“The order limits total consumption 
only, but inasmuch as most schools and 
colleges ordinarily issue only one 
yearbook each year, the effect of the 
order is to limit consumption in that 
single edition. Therefore, the ordered 
curtailment must be achieved by re- 
ducing the number of pages in the 
book, or by reducing the weight of 
the paper, or by ordering fewer copies, 
or by employing a combination of 
these reductions.” 

The same order makes printers fully 
responsible for curtailing the over-all 
total consumption of paper used in all 
commercial printing. Several cate- 
gories, including the two mentioned 
in the preceding paragraphs, must be 
produced within a printer’s quota. The 
order makes the purchaser responsible 
for effecting curtailment in his con- 
sumption of these classes of printing; 
the order does not make the printer 
responsible for the individual produc- 
tions, but the order specifically states 
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that paper consumed in such produc- 
tions must be charged to the printer’s 
quota. 


The printer’s quota is based on the 
total tonnage of paper consumed for 
commercial printing in each of the 
quarters of 1941 less certain exempt- 
ed classes of printing. The order sets 
up four categories according to ton- 
nage used and imposes certain restric- 
tions on each, allowing some carry- 
over privileges from quarter to quar- 
ter. 

It should be noted that a printer 
may increase his consumption of paper 
in printing for a particular customer; 
he is required only to see to it that 
his total consumption of paper is not 
in excess of his quota. 


LTHOUGH the booklet does not 

make clear the exact status of 
school publications, it does state that 
printing of newspapers is governed by 
L-240 and magazines by L-244, copies 
of which are not available to the pres- 
ent writer for exact analysis of this 
point. 

Advisers and staffs in doubt about 
the information supplied by their 
local printer on the paper situation 
would do well to obtain copies of the 
WPB orders involved for their par- 
ticular type of school publication. 
These should be studied with care, 
as the subject may be quite compli- 
cated for the layman. The printer 
will undoubtedly have copies of the 
orders in his office, as his business is 
affected by them daily. 

In view of the continued serious- 
ness of the paper situation, school 
publications should make every effort 
to boost all phases of all local paper 
salvage campaigns. 


Dr. Regis Boyle Heads 
Quill and Scroll 
Dr. Regis L. Boyle, adviser to The 


Easterner, newspaper of Eastern High 
School, Washington, D. C., and _ in- 
structor in journalism at Catholic Uni- 
versity summer session, has_ been 
elected national president of Quill 
and Scroll, international honor so- 
ciety for high school journalism with 
headquarters at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Selected by journalism teachers over 
the country from a slate of seven nomi- 
nees, Dr. Boyle will serve until June, 
1945. She served one year as vice- 
president of the eastern area of the 
organization. 

She has spoken on Convention pro- 
grams of CSPA and articles by her 
on journalistic topics have appeared 
in numerous magazines, including The 
School Press Review. 
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What About the Editoria! Page in the 
High School Paper? 


HAT’LL we make our lead edi- 
W torial this month? 
“Oh! It’s December 

about something on Christmas?” 

“Well yes, we can have one on 
Christmas if we can get a new angle, 
but how about one on how good the 
kids did on the scrap paper drive? I 
see they turned in more paper than 
any other school in the county. Or, 
wait—I’ve a lot of things I’d like to 
tell the student body about how hard 
it is to put out a school paper in war 
time—and how much we need their 
support if we’re to keep going. Maybe 
they don’t know how important it is 
to have a school paper.” 


how 


“Now you’re cooking! That last 
idea is just what we want for our lead 
if you can just put a little on the ball, 
—get the facts on how much costs 
have increased in the past two or three 
years, number of subscriptions we 
need to make the paper break even. 
And tell them some of the things the 
school paper does for the school.” 


HIS conversation between editor- 

in-chief and editorial page editor 
in journalism class is typical of con- 
versations taking place all over the 
country in the school newspapers’ com- 
posing rooms. These are difficult 
times for everyone, but the school 
newspaper, and particularly its edito- 
rial page, is doing much to interpret 
the times, to build morale, and to edu- 
cate, not to mention entertain, the po- 
tential newspaper reading public of 
our country. 

This is an attempt to enumerate the 
problems of the editorial page editor 
and editorial writer and to define and 
explain the functions and composition 
of the editorial page in a school news- 
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‘By OLA COOPER 


Adviser, Dansville, N. Y., Searchlight 


paper. 

We are fortunate in this country to 
have the privilege of editing a paper, 
of being allowed to learn journalistic 
writing and to express opinions freely 
in school through the medium of the 
school newspaper. Our school news- 
paper writers are not hampeerd by 
endless regulations and governmental 
questionnaires concerning one’s beliefs 
and expressed opinions as are jour- 


ABOUT MISS COOPER: 


At Cornell University Miss Cooper 
earned her A.B. and M.A. degrees and 
worked on The Daily Sun for three 
years, serving as women’s editor in her 
senior year. 

She has advised The Caledonia Elm 
as well as her present duties with The 
Dansville Searchlight. 


nalists in Nazi Germany. Neverthe- 
less, the editor of the school paper is 
held to a self-imposed rigid discipline 
—the stern demands of a proper edi- 
torial expression. 

He must first of all learn what an 
editorial is. According to Spears and 
Lawshe in “High School Journalism” 
“Editorials are the newspaper’s means 
of advising the reader of the signifi- 
cance of events.” That is what a com- 
petent high school editor strives to do 
on his editorial page. He chooses 
subjects closely allied to the news of 
the month, to the activities of the 
school, to the temper of the time. For 
instance, a high school editor might 
point out the free working of the 
democratic form of election in either 
its good or its bad aspects as exempli- 
fied in the school’s student council 
or class officers elections. Or he could 
point out the need for greater school 
spirit as suggested by poor attendance 
at athletic events. Or he could en- 
tertain his readers by an amusing treat- 
ment of a hall traffic accident—a treat- 


ment which in spite of its lightness of 
tone would show thoughtful readers 


the desirability for reform in the mat- 
ter of hall traffic. 


Bihan purpose of any of these edi- 
torials would be definite, but differ- 
ing; in one he writes to inform the 
student, another is to interpret for 
them the news which they have read 
on another page. Sometimes he tries 
to convince his readers that a certain 
policy or point of view is right or 
wrong—as the case may be. This last 
type of editorial he must use but spar- 
ingly with every effort to convince 
through logical reasoning well rein- 
forced with accurate facts. He should 
never forget that most readers need 
“more light, not more heat.” 


Every editor must take pride in the 
work that he is doing for the paper 
and in its contribution to the school 
in order that he may be inspired to 
work hard and put forth its best ef- 
forts at all times. He must know 
when to take a stand on a question 
and he must exercise mature judgment 
as to what that stand should be. 
Opinions expressed in the newspaper 
are not the personal opinions of the 
editor, but are thoughtful interpreta- 
tions of student opinions tempered by 
editorial policy. 

A well run school newspaper will 
determine its editorial policy as each 
new staff goes into office before it 
publishes its first issue. It may or 
may not print its policy on the edi- 
torial page, but its editorial writer will 
always have it in mind. Its policy may 
be lengthy and detailed or brief, com- 
posed of one or two general points. 
The editorial policy of one school pa- 
per is stated in these four points: (1) 
To encourage good school spirit, (2) 
To influence student thought and 
opinion, (3) To encourage worthy ac- 
tivities, (4) To aid in war effort. What 


Ore 














editors believe is not so important as 
that they believe something and know 
definitely what that something is. 

Often criticism and even ridicule 
greet the best efforts of the aspiring 
and perspiring editorial writer. It 
takes intestinal fortitude to feel the 
pricks of outrageous fortune without 
loss of temper or worse—discourage- 
ment. A _ well developed sense of 
humor is an editor’s best weapon. 

It is also a help to him in making 
up a readable editorial page devoid 
of pompousness. “A lively sense of 
the ridiculous” will prevent any well 
meaning student editor from preach- 
ing too loftily to his student readers 
or from forcing his personal opinion 
upon them or from making dictatorial 
and opinionated statements. He will 
instead weigh his words—drive home 
his points through logical reasoning 
and well marshalled facts. 

It is necessary that the writer have 
the reader always in mind, else his edi- 
torials may go unread. It has been 
said that there are only four types of 
persons who read the editorial page; 
the linotype operators who must read 
it to set the type, the proofreaders 
whose job it is to correct the errors 
in type, the editorial writers them- 
selves, and those who criticize its con- 
tent and make up. Whether an edi- 
torial page has any more general pub- 
lic than that or not depends on what 
it contains. In a symposium on news- 
papers of tomorrow conducted in con- 
nection with the New York World’s 
Fair guesses were made as to what the 
editorial page of 2000 A.D. would con- 
tain. Among these guesses were “edi- 
torial pages will be five inches or five 
columns depending ” and “The 
best editorials will be news presented 





facts.” It is not necessary to look 
sixty years into the future to find 
those guesses coming true. The edi- 


torial page in a good school news- 
paper today eliminates all worthless 
“fillers”; prints editorials based upon 
carefully accumulated, accurately re- 
ported facts. 


HERE are many types of edito- 
rials; they are written to interpret, 
inform, argue or persuade, to com- 
ment, criticize, express an ideal, amuse 
(often with an underlying serious pur- 
pose) or as brief editorial comments— 
liners. Subjects cannot be too broad 
else they will be vague and wordy. 
They should appeal to the paper’s 
own audience. But the type of the edi- 
torial and the subject on which it is 
written are unimportant as compared 
to the manner of its treatment. One 
writer may make a masterpiece of 
deadly dullness from the same mate- 
rial from which another will bring 
tears to the eyes of his readers. 


Two 


Good editorial writing necessitates 
short, clear sentences and paragraphs. 
Nor should it in its entirety be long, 
seldom over 300 words, usually much 
shorter. It should state its purpose 
clearly and entertainingly in the first 
sentence and should proceed from 
there with facts apparently leading up 
to a conclusion, but actually prepar- 
ing for an unexpected ending—a snap- 
per, to borrow Mark Twain’s word. 
Never should the point be fully ex- 
plained; that is as bad as explaining 
the point to a joke. 


UCH has been said about the 
single editorial and the prob- 

lems and purposes of its writers, but 
what of the make up of the whole edi- 
torial page? What that page should 
be is aptly put by Allan Nevins, great 
modern historian, in a comment which 
is made on Horace Greeley, dean of 
American journalists, “ to Hor- 
ace Greeley’s great newspaper we may 
unhesitatingly ascribe the development 


of the editorial page in its modern 
American character, that is a page 
treating a wide variety of topics in a 
variety of manners, though pursuing 
a conistent policy; achieving a level of 
genuine literary merit; produced by a 
body of editors, not by a single man, 
and representing their united judg- 
ment and information; and earnestly 
directed to the elevation and rectifica- 
tion of public opinion.” 

A typical school paper editorial 
page will contain editorials on timely 
topics, short ones and some in lighter 
vein. It will contain verse, short 
stories, cartoons, expository essays, let- 
ters to the editor, reviews and feature 
yarns and humor. In short this is the 
page in which the youthful staff has 
free rein for its initiative, imagination, 
Aptly handled it 
may be the best page of the paper, 
the one to which readers turn first; 
or it may if poorly edited be merely 
so many columns of wasted space. 


and creative ability. 





Save Those School Newspapers 


‘By L. B. MEARIG 


Muhlenberg Township High School 
Laureldale, Pa. 


S EVERAL weeks ago when the ques- 
tion was raised as to what we 
should do with those extra copies of 
our school newspaper, which have 
been accumulating through the years 
and which threaten to create a storage 
problem, the thought came to me that 
graduates of the school would surely 
be glad to have collections of the 
numbers which were published dur- 
ing their particular school years. 

Then, just a few days ago, one of 
our grads now in the service, but who 
was home on furlough, dropped in and 
asked me (just as if he had been read- 
ing my mind) if it would be possible 
to purchase all of the copies that were 
published during his high school days 
and to have then bound into a book. 
I told him I thought it would be pos- 
sible, but that I was unable to tell him 
what the cost would be before investi- 
gating. 

His reply was that he considered 
such a collection so desirable that he 
wanted same regardless of the cost. 
He commented on how nice it would 
be to sit down in a comfortable chair 
some evening and awaken pleasant 
memories of his high school days by 
having such a collection through 
which to browse. 





Now the reader may query, “Why 
didn’t this chap subscribe for the 
paper during his school days and then 
he would have such a collection?” 
The truth of the matter is that he was 
a regular subscriber throughout his 
school days, but as many a high school 
lad or lass does, after he thought he 
had finished reading it, he carelessly 
threw his copy away. 

Fortunately for this grad we have 
the copies on hand to take care of his 
request. But fortunate indeed is the 
school that has a liberal supply of 
every number of its school paper that 
was ever published. Consequently 
not too many orders of this kind could 
be filled by the average school. 

The moral of this little story is to 
encourage high school boys and girls, 
—and teachers, too, for that matter— 
to carefully save and protect from the 
ravages of time, those precious chap- 
ters of the “History of Your High 
School Days”—your high school news- 
paper. 

If they do, they will agree as the 
years roll by that no other investment 
ever paid greater dividends—dividends 
in the form of pleasant memories of 
one of the most fascinating periods 
of one’s life. 


The School Press Review 
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HE fourth annual fall meeting of 
the Yearbook Division will take 
place at Columbia University, 

Saturday, October 28, under the aus- 
pices of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, together with the advisers’ 
clincs for teachers in charge of news- 
papers, magazines, and duplicated 
publications. Announcement of the 
meetings will be found on the outside 
back cover of this issue. 

Invitations, as in past years, have 
been sent to all members of the Ad- 
visers Association, as well as to the 
full mailing list of schools with year- 
books, members and non-members, in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia. Attendance, 
however, is not restricted to schools 
in these states, but is open to anyone 
who may wish to attend the meetings. 


Fee for student delegates to this 
series of conferences is $1.50; fee for 
advisers, for either Yearbook Division 
or Clinics, is $1.25. Both fees include 
the luncheon at the Men’s Faculty 
Club. Because of food rationing re- 
quirements, it is imperative that all 
reservations be made not later than 


Thursday, October 26. 


Delegates will obtain their badges 
in McMillin Theatre lobby, between 9 
and 10 a. m. McMillin Theatre, lo- 
cated at 116th Street and Broadway, 
can be reached by the Broadway—7th 
Avenue Subway. Uptown expresses 
marked “Van Courtlandt Park” (two 
red lights on front of train) should 
be taken. 


‘Tr opening general session at 10 
a.m. in McMillin for all delegates 
will be addressed by Miss Norma Lu- 
loff, Comet Press, New York; William 
T. Cooke, Campus Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Earl C. Whitbeck, 
president of the Advisers Association, 
and Charles F. Troxell, acting direc- 
tor, Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation. The first two will speak on 
the general conditions affecting the 
production of school publications at 
the present time. Mr. Whitbeck will 


discuss Association matters. 

Both Miss Luloff and Mr. Cooke 
are well known to Convention dele- 
gates, as they are associated with com- 
panies that produce many outstanding 
yearbooks and other publications in 
their respective areas. They have 
spoken on numerous previous CSPA 
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Yearbook Staffs, Advisers Meet at Columbia 
For One-Day Course in Technique, Clinics 


programs. 

Following the general session, at 11 
a. m., the group will divide into sec- 
tional meetings. 

The Yearbook Division is scheduled 
to have two morning meetings. From 
11 to 11:45 a. m., the meeting will be 
in charge of an experienced yearbook 
adviser, who will discuss the subject 
of organizing an effective yearbook 
staff. Miss Luloff, from 11:45 to 
12:30, in the same room, will give ideas 
for planning the book, including 
choosing the theme, preparing the 
dummy, and workable specifications 
for the work. 

Simultaneously, in other rooms, 
there will be the clinics for advisers 
to newspapers, magazines, and dupli- 
cated publications. 

The newspaper clinic will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Lambert Greenawalt, 
William Penn High School, York, Pa., 
who has handled similar clinics for 
many years. 

The magazine clinic wil be in charge 
of Miss Eve Bunnell, Central High 
School, Paterson, N. J., who has been 
judge of magazines and a frequent 
Convention speaker. 


Mr. Earl Whitbeck, Duplicated Pub- 


lications Division Chairman, Mechan- 






icville, N. Y., will conduct a clinic for 
advisers. 

These clinics will extend from 11 
a. m. to 12:30 p. m., allowing ample 
time for thorough discussion. Advis- 
ers should feel free to visit more than 
one of the clinics if they are so in- 
clined. As always, copies of the pub- 
lication should be brought to the meet- 
ing for more drect assistance from the 
clinic leader. 

All delegates, both faculty advisers 
and students, will gather at 12:45 in 
the Men’s Faculty Club, for the Con- 
ference luncheon. Delegate tags must 
be shown at the door. 

In the afternoon, the Advisers As- 
sociation will have its annual fall meet- 
ing, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Whitbeck, from 2 to 2:45. 


EARBOOK Division sessions will 

resume at 2:30, with an adviser in 
charge of a meeting on the subject of 
fitting the yearbook to the budget. At 
3:15 Mr. Cooke will give some prac- 
tical hints on how to make a medalist 
publication. From 4 to 5 p. m., there 
will be a clinic for advisers and stu- 
dents interested in yearbooks, as well 


(Continued on page 16) 





Drexel Meeting Draws Staffs 
of Philadelphia Area 


ne Institute of Technology, 
32nd and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will again be the scene 
of the annual conference sponsored by 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation for schools in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, southern New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and the District of Colum- 
bia. The date is Saturday, Novem- 
ber 4. 

Although the full details of the pro- 
gram were not available at the time 
this issue of The Review went to 
press, it is likely that the Conference 
will follow the general pattern of for- 
mer years. 

Registration of delegates will begin 
at 9:30 a. m., followed by a general 
session in the Drexel auditorium. A 
small fee, only sufficient to cover mail- 
ing costs, is charged, as there is no 
luncheon involved. 

Most of the meetings will be led 








by student editors and staff members, 
although there will also be meetings 
designed primarily for advisers. Vari- 
ous groups will discuss topics of in- 
terest to staffs of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and yearbooks of elementary, 
junior high and senior high school 
levels. 

For the past two years the con- 
ference has been a joint meeting of 
CSPA and Pennsylvania School Press 
Association members, as the latter as- 
sociation has had no state-wide con- 
vention because of transportation limi- 
tations. This combined meeting served 
a dual purpose, inasmuch as many 
schools belong to both associations. 

Miss Ernestine Robinson, George 
School, George School, Pa., is general 
chairman of the conference, assisted by 
a committee of advisers in the area. 
Additional information may be ob- 
tained by writing her. 
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COME AND LEARN HOW 


Results of the Tenth Annual Yearbook Critique and 
Contest published in this issue will probably be a spur to 
many staffs and advisers to attend the fourth annual Year- 
book Conference, on the Columbia campus, Saturday, Oc- 
tober 28. 

Invitations have been sent to schools within a reasonable 
traveling distance for this one-day event, and the entire Ad- 
visers Association has been notified of the clinics for ad- 
visers to newspapers, magazines, and duplicated publica- 
tions, scheduled to take place simultaneously. 

After a general meeting, addressed by the two profes- 
sional speakers of the day, the president of the Advisers 
Association, and the Acting Director of CSPA, the Year- 
book group will have two morning sessions and three after- 
noon meetings. Other advisers will have the opportunity 
of a lengthy morning session for a thorough analysis of 
their own individual publications. The Advisers Associa- 
tion will have its annual fall meeting in the early after- 
noon. 

All delegates’ fees are low, so that a maximum num- 
ber should be able to attend. 

The following Saturday advisers and staffs in the general 
Philadelphia area will have their annual meeting at Drexel 
Institute. In past years, this has been a highly successful 
affair, with numerous student-led meetings attracting a 
large attendance. 


SYALLABUS READY SOON 


The Journalism Syllabus, prepared by a committee of 
the Advisers Association, will be ready within a week or 
two of the reading of this issue. 


Four 








In twenty-six units, The Syllabus offers an outstanding 
and unique coverage of the entire field of student pub- 
lication work. An extensive glossary and a large bibliog- 
raphy, each keyed to the individual Unit, should prove 
valuable to the adviser, the teacher, and the staff member, 
whether beginner or veteran. 

Material is adaptable to classes in the several educational 
levels from elementary schools through schools of educa- 
tion. Each Unit is so laid out that ample working mate- 
rial is afforded. 

The 152-page Syllabus was prepared under the general 
chairmanship of Lambert Greenawalt, William Penn High 
School, York, Pa., CSPA chairman of the Committee of 
Standards and Judging, author of textbooks and numerous 
magazine articles in the field of student publications, 
former president of the CSPA Advisers Association, fre- 
quent clinic leader at CSPA Conventions, and adviser of 
The York High Weekly. 

Announcement of the publication appears on the inside 
back cover of this issue. 

yw 


WHAT ABOUT PAPER? 


The situation in the printing paper field, serious since 
the beginning of the war, has not improved since the close 
of school in June. The factors involved and the need for 
continued care in the use of paper are familiar to all. 

Many school publications, of course, will be lucky enough 
to have a printer with a sufficient stock to meet current 
needs on the basis of past use, insofar as permitted. While 
the subject is beset with complications, advisers and staffs 
should familiarize themselves with the latest regulations, 
so that they understand the conditions under which the 
printer is operating, especially to the degree in which school 
publications may be affected. 

On the inside front cover of this issue is given a sum- 
mary of the latest WPB regulations. Each staff will do 
well to discuss the question of its paper supply with the 
local printer, so that a clear understanding may be obtained 
of the quantity of paper available. 
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MAJOR MURPHY ABROAD 


Major Joseph M. Murphy, CSPA Director on leave, is 
now somewhere in Europe, having concluded his work with 
the American colleges having Air Corps units. 

For several months prior to the closing of the Air Corps 
program on June 30, Major Murphy visited twenty-nine 
colleges and universities in the northern part of the Middle 
West. His headquarters were at Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. Following the work of closing the con- 
tracts with these schools, Major Murphy had a short visit 
East, during which he spent some time in CSPA head- 
quarters, prior to reporting to Washington for instruc- 
tions on his new assignment. 

The nature of his work was not disclosed, and the 
country or countries in which he will be was not made 
known. He was also unable to say how long he would 
remain on his present duties. 
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KEEP THEM ALIVE 


Even though transportation handicaps may make it dif- 
ficult for meetings of school press groups that cover a wide 
area, there is always the possibility open for schools in a 
more or less restricted district to get together and exchange 
school press experiences. 

Regional group meetings have been so highly valuable 
in the past that their functioning should be continued, 
if only on a limited scale. 
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The Magic of Your Magazine 


‘By NORMA LULOFF 


The Comet Press, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


This is the second in a series of three 
articles by members of The Comet Press. 
The first appeared in the May, ’44, issue 
and the third is included on another page 
this month, 


HE magic of the printed work is 

a great and powerful magic. It 

has sometimes, unfortunately, 
been used as black magic, in propa- 
ganda for evil forces. You, today, 
have the power to make your maga- 
zine a magic force for building morale, 
a reflection of the historic times in 
which we are living, an expression of 
the democratic way of life for which 
we are fighting. 

Your magazine has magic, and you 
are the magicians. That does not 
mean that you can pull rabbits out of 
hats, or full-fledged prize-winning pub- 
lications out of the editor’s pocket. A 
good magician, a real artist, like Hou- 
dini, does not get his magical results 
by sitting back and reflecting or by 
mumbling a few words of abacadabra. 
He plans carefully, makes prepara- 
tions, and works before he faces his 
audience so that the result seems 
smooth and simple and effective. The 
conclusion in regard to your magazine 
is obvious. 

We shall consider a few tangible 
ways, in which through careful plan- 
ning, colorful format, and adaptabil- 
ity, you can make the magic of your 
magazine work for victory and peace. 
All the elements of the magazine are 
part of your magical equipment. 


The theme can work for you. This 
does not mean, that, because of the 
times a rahrah spirit must pervade the 
magazine. It is natural, however, that 
since everyone’s thoughts are on such 
subjects, your themes will tend to turn 
to subjects like the United Nations or 
Four Freedoms. These wartime 
themes, however, can have many var- 
iations. 


You can go back to the past of 
America, speak of the present, or look 
to the future. One publication had an 
issue which was very timely, even 
though it chose early America for its 
theme. Our early history is certainly 
material for morale building. The 
subject matter gave very attractive 
possibilities for art work and color 
sceme. Another magazine chose the 
theme “Keep Singing America”. With 
an optimistic, forward-looking note, 
this staff showed a bright future for 
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our democratic way of life. 


HE theme, the subject matter will 
necessarily influence the format 
of the magazine. Although there are 
restrictions on materials today, there 
are no restrictions on your ideas and 
your imagination. Consult your prin- 
ter, who is a specialist—he knows what 
is available. Don’t set your mind on 
a definite color scheme, and then be 
disappointed if the paper is not avail- 
able. Do ask your printer what is 
available; the papers possible to get 
may suggest new, exciting, color 
schemes. The subjects associated with 
America and Victory do not necessi- 
tate the American flag red—white— 
and blue, as the only appropriate 
color scheme. 
If you feel some red, white and 
blue is appropriate, consult with your 
printer and your art staff as to varia- 


tions on this color scheme. A very 
handsome magazine recently used 
sienna and blue for its cover. An- 


other magazine used a_ gray cover 
printed in fuscia with a fuscia flyleaf. 
Although the magazine was printed 
entirely in black inside, the gray of 
the cover was suggested by the use of 
benday blocks with the artwork on the 
inside pages. A magazine which re- 
lated the pioneer theme to today, used 
rusts and golds to suggest American 
harvest. Another publication with a 
patriotic symbol on the cover, printed 
it in light green and red for dramatic 
effect, and introduced the blue in the 
flyleaf. 

By the same analysis, your subject 
matter even though it speaks for today 
need not be restricted in the literary 
matter to stories of soldiers, or to il- 
lustrations of a cannon or a flag. Your 
title, your stories and poems, your 
special pages like the foreword, dedi- 
cation, centerspread, endpiece are 
places in which to use your magic. 
Yes, tell the adventure tale of the sol- 
dier or sailor abroad, but also tell of 
the work at home. Find material on 
our allied nations. Choose historical 
subjects. Show the hope for the fu- 
ture. Describe the physical beauties 
of America. 


Writing about today can find ex- 
pression in new forms such as letters— 
real or imaginary; critical review of 
books, theatre, motion pictures; inter- 
views; special features combining art 
and literary material; maps. Photog- 


raphy of interest for its subject matter 
and its composition can dramatically 
show the place of the student in the 
world today. 


OUR 


magazine can_ specifically 
stimulate work on the home 
front. Write a feature on war 


courses in the school; on community 
activities. Do a story on students in 
the service, with pictures or illustra- 
tions. All this material need not be 
serious and formal. Many magazines 
introduce the lighter, humorous note 
in stories, in short verse, in cartoons. 


Every page in your book is a part 
of your magic; your advertising pages 
are active workers for you. Your ad- 
vertisers will be more eager to pay for 
space if you suggest that their ads in- 
clude patriotic copy. In the ad pages, 
use your printer’s stock cuts of minute 
men; include copy on buying war 
bonds, on salvage, on other timely pa- 
triotic effort. 


In these busy days, none of us can 
afford to waste time, money or energy. 
Preliminary planning and careful co- 
ordination of the work of the staff is 
more important than ever. Make your 
staff assignments specific with exact 
copy count, with which your printer 
will help you. Assign artwork with 
exact sizes to fit exact spaces so that 
neither time nor money will be wasted 
in re-doing. 

Cooperate with your printer. Plan 
an exact production schedule. Allow 
sufficient time, taking into considera- 
tion the additional problems of get- 
ting materials, of deliveries in these 
times. Order specific quantities. Be 
adaptable. If the paper on which you 
have set your heart is not available 
when ordered, be ready to accept a 
substitute plan. 


Have confidence in your printer. 
He knows the government regulations 
on paper, metals, binding. Work 
within these regulations. The printer 
often can suggest new methods for 
handling your problems. 


In the publicity and sale of your 
magazine, emphasize the work for de- 
mocracy. Let your posters suggest 
your themes. Give war stamps as 
prizes for fine writing and art, or for 
selling awards. 

Magicians control the materials 
with which they work. You have the 
same control—of your theme, your 
content, your schedule, your budget, 
your material from cover to cover. 
Your magazine can reflect the times, 
express the principles for which we 
are working and fighting, look to the 
better future for which we plan. Your 
magazine can be a magical force which 
will extend to the students, to the 
school, to the community. 
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Poztry of the Month... 


Refreshing Spring 
By Marianne Wolfe 


No more do cold winds 
Rip and roar, 
Nor snow drift under 
Bolted door: 
Quiet villages have lost 
Their glistening— 
To the robin’s chirp the 
Folks are listening. 
No longer are trees dead or brown, 
But tender shoots their 
Branches crown. 
O’erhanging skies that once were gray, 
Are enjoying a holiday. 
Mother Nature has waved her wand 
And melted every icy pond; 
She’s splashed the earth with 
Colors gay 
To cheer all souls along the way. 
She’s utilized the sun’s warm ray 
To lighten a burdened heart today. 
Into the forest she loves so well— 
Over every path and bower and dell, 
She trips her light fantastic toe 
To paint the flowers crouching low. 
Crickets hum and lilacs sway 
As she glides along the way. 
Crocuses glow and daffodils bloom 
As she sweeps them with her broom. 
We see her in the morning dew 
Washing earth’s face fresh and new. 
We hear her in the rustling grasses 
Singing a lullaby as she passes. 
We feel her as the days do close 
Steering us towards Heaven’s repose. 
N. C. Hi Times 
New Cumberland H. S. 
New Cumberland, Pa. 


OU -F 
Let’s Prepare Now 
Norma Tiedt 


We're back to school to study and 
learn, 

To work on our subjects with greatest 
concern. 

This is no time for jokes and play, 

We can have our fun some future day. 


The goal we seek is yours and mine, 

So come, get busy, and don’t waste 
time. 

When our hopes for freedom have 
all come true, 

The world will then depend on you. 


The knowledge you gain will help you 
do 

The things that are right for the Red, 
White and Blue. 

America gives us the right to make our 
own way, 

So let’s prepare to help run the USA. 


East Courier 
Pattengill High School 
Lansing, Mich. 


September 


Robert L. White 
A beautiful month, September, 
When it starts to chill the air 
And the forest’s every member 
Returns to its winter wear. 


Birds prepare for migration, 

Saying goodbye in their flight. 

The folks to the north of the nation 
Catch glimpses of them in the night. 


A wonderful month to remember 
As the summer begins to wane, 
And the distant hand of winter 
Knocks on our window pane. 
Arsenal Cannon 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
v v v 
Winter Scenes 


Dolores Smith 
Clear-cut stars hung in brilliant chains 
of light, 

Warm yellow glow of comfortable 
homes piercing the heavy night, 
Lacy branches casting entangled shad- 

ows on the snow, 
Heavy-laden, ice-encircled branches 
hanging low, 
Striped trees silhouetted in long, roll- 
ing spaces of winter’s white, 
Black hills rising in the dimming 
shadows of misty twilight, 
The sparkle of dripping diamonds on 
a frosted glass, 
Curtains of snow in mingled profusion 
flying past, 
Little we realize, though often we see, 
The beauties of scenes such as all of 
these. 
N. C. Hi Times 
New Cumberland H. S. 
New Cumberland, Pa. 
7 oT, <F 
Thanksgiving 
Marianne Wolfe 
I am glad 
Because tomorrow is Thanksgiving. 
I am glad that, 
With all my flaming heart 
I may give thanks. 
I am glad that I may pray 
For liberty. 
Pray for our brave men— 
Men of courage, men of truth, 
Men of hope, men of faith; 
Men who in the thick of fight 
Wear hearts as strong 
As youth itself. 
Noble men who hate destruction— 
My brother and your brother. 
I am glad 
For the women of our land. 
Mothers—beaming with patient grace, 
Thinking hugely of our country’s 
need, 


But never forgetting 

That her son is but a memory. 

I am glad 

For all who never fail in duty. 

Who with whole-souled honesty 

Grasp the standards of our sires 

And keep destruction from our doors. 
N. C. Hi Times 
New Cumberland H. S. 
New Cumberland, Pa. 
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Heart of a City 
Anne Perry 


Last night as I watched from upon a 
hill, 
I saw the throbbing town below 
Busily doing its daily chores, 
With rushing, scurrying people 
From hill, valley, and farm, 
Hurrying from shop to shop .. . 
Large crowds, tooting horns, traffic 
eS Pee 
The beating heart of the city, 
The city of thousands of people. 
But what was beneath the surface? 
Was it hard, cold, distant, strange? 
No, the heart was warm, radiant, 
Drawing the people from miles around 
Under its wings to care for them: 
To bring happiness to some, hope for 
others, 
Success to a few, but opportunity for 
all. 
Jackson Journal 
Stonewall Jackson H. S. 
Charleston, West Va. 
; et 
Dawn 
Marie Quinn 
I walked up the path to the crest of 
the hill 
As life was awaking to greet a new 
day, 
And stood in the midst of blue clover, 
until, 
The sun woke the corn and the hay. 


It seemed, as I gazed on the land 
And its flourishing, promising fields, 
More like the work of an architect’s 


hand 
That diligent skill reveals. 


The radiant hue of the vast open sky; 

The smell of the dew on the clover 
nearby; 

It all seemed to fill me with rapture 
inside. 

I thought of what beauty big cities 
must hide. 


So get up and be off, you sleepy old 
thing! 
To the great out-of-doors when the 
early birds sing, 
And turn, for a while, from the chaos 
and toil 
To wonders of nature and fruits of the 
soil. 
York High Weekly 
William Penn H 
York, Pa. 
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Judges Give CSPA Recognition to 
Yearbooks in Tenth Annual Critique 


WARDS to 243 yearbooks, rep- 
A resenting secondary schools in 
thirty-seven states and Hawaii, 
entered in the Tenth Annual Year- 
book Critique conducted by the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association, 
were announced October 1. 

In their themes, the books seemed 
to have well expressed the dominant 
moods and feelings of the country. As 
in previous years, the accent was on 
service and sacrifice. These yearbooks 
gave undeniable evidence of the all- 
out war effort of American high 
schools throughout the country. 

However, with the end of the war 
much closer in sight, a new and en- 
couraging note was in evidence in 
many of the books. It was a realiza- 
tion of the role of the American school 
in the post-war period. Without re- 
laxing their war work, these books 
show that their staffs and adminis- 
trators are already looking forward 
to the great and highly important 
tasks of peace. 

Typical of this attitude is the fore- 
word of the annual published by the 
Kew Forest School, Forest Hills, New 
York, which speaks of “paving the 
way to a free, better life, a life with- 
out fear, without want, without strife, 
—a future in reach. A future of free 
press, assembly, and speech.” 

Cognizant of the fact that peace 
brings its problems and challenges, a 
mid-western annual says, “The sea into 
which our river is flowing is not a tran- 
quil one. However, with the courage 
and competence that we are develop- 
ing as our stream flows onward, we 
shall be prepared for the tempests 
ahead.” 

These two samples, which could be 
duplicated in almost every book sub- 
mitted for judgment, show that Young 
America takes itself more seriously 
than its elders sometimes give it 
credit. 


i ES hampered by print- 
ing and binding difficulties, the 
staffs of the publications did fine 
work, and the judges, in surveying the 
fifteen classes and many divisions of 
books, were careful in ‘considering 
every phase of each annual before 
granting their ratings. 

Advisers and staffs of yearbooks 
will meet at Columbia University, 
Saturday, October 28, to discuss prob- 
lems of yearbook production under a 
wartime economy. Further details of 
this conference are given elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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PRINTED PUBLICATIONS 


(Starred publications are Victory Star Certificate 
Winners) 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASSBOOKS 
2500 Pupils or More 
Medalist 
*EVANSTONIAN, High School, Evanston, Il. 
First Place 
ELM TREE, High School, New Haven, Conn. 
EPILOG, Midwood High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PERIWINKLE, Walton High, New York City. 
JANUARY PIONEER, Andrew Jackson High, St. 


Albans, N. Y. 
SPOTLIGHT, Julia Richman High, New York 


City. 
SENIOR CLASSIC, Tilden High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Second Place 
CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
MONROVIAN, James Monroe High, Bronx, N.Y. 
SCROLL, H. Snyder High, Jersey City, N. J. 
Third Place 
JUNE PIONEER, Andrew Jackson High, St. 
Albans, N. Y. 
QUILL AND HAMMER, Haaren High, New York 
City. 
SENIOR SAGA, Theodore Roosevelt High, New 
York City. 
Fourth Place 
JUNE SENIOR YEARBOOK, Jamaica High, 
|  - 


1500-2500 Pupils 
First Place 
THE ARTISAN, Samuel Gompers Vocational 
High School, New York City. 
Second Place 
HARDING FOLIO, Harding High, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
Third Place 
YEARBOOK, Girls High, Boston, Mass. 
Fourth Place 
GARGOYLE, Flushing High, New York City. 
1500 Pupils or Less 
Medalist 
Catholic Central High, 


CATHOLICON, Troy, 
N. ¥. 


HI-WAYS, Edmunds High, Sumter, So. Carolina. 
*OAK, LILY, AND IVY, High School, Milford, 
Mass. 
First Place 
RENAISSANCE, Boston College High, Boston, 
Mass. 
Second Place 
CHRONICLE, Bartlett High, Webster, Mass. 
ECHOES, High School, Bloomfield, N. J. 
HALLMARKS, Hall High, West Hartford, Conn. 
RECALL, High School, Quakertown, Pa. 
TARTAN, Scott High, East Orange, N. J. 
Third Place 
ITEM FOR 1944, High School for Girls, Dor- 
chester Center, Mass. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 


2500 Pupils or More 
Medalist 
SCHURZONE, Carl Schurz High, Chicago, IIl. 
First Place 
CRAFTSMAN, Tilden Technical High, Chicago, 
Ill. 
HUGHES IN OUR TIME, Hughes High, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
*TOM TOM, Central High, Tulsa, Okla. 
Second Place 
BLUEPRINT, Technical High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THE RECORD, English High, Boston, Mass. 
Third Place 
EASTERN, Eastern District High, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
1500-2500 Pupils 
Medalist 
*CAMPANILE, Wilson High, Long Branch, Cal. 
*MONTICELLO, Jefferson High, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
TATLER, Penn Senior High, York, Pa. 
*WILDCAT, Springfield Senior High, 
field, Ohio. 


Spring- 


First Place 
ARXALNA, Senior High, Reading, Pa. 
CARDINAL ANNUAL, South Division High, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 

1944 CINEMA, Lakewood High, Lakewood, Ohio. 
LAMPLIGHTER, Kelly High, Chicago, Ill. 
SAGAMORE, Roosevelt High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
TOTEM, South Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


TUCSONIAN, Senior High, Tucson, Ariz. 
Second Place 


COLONIAL, High School, Hempstead, N. Y. 

MURIVIAN, Brookline High, Brookline, Mass. 
RED AND BLACK, Central High, St. Louis, Mo. 
TECH TIGER, Technical High, Springfield, Mass. 
TRAILMARKER, Bartram High, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
YEARBOOK, Bayonne Senior High, Bayonne, 
N. J. 


Third Place 
CURTIS YEARBOOK, Curtis High, New York, 


x. %. 
ORIOLE, Bushwick High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TECHNICIAN, Hamilton Vocational High, New 
York, N. Y. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 


900-1500 Pupils 
Medalist 
ASHLAND HI-LIFE, Ashland High, 
Kentucky. 
MALDONIAN, Malden High, Malden, Mass. 
First Place 
HALCYON, Girls’ High, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOPLIMA, Joplin High, Joplin, Mo. 
*LATROBEAN, Latrobe High, Latrobe, Pa. 
Second Place 
EAST HIGH ANNUAL—1944, East Senior High, 
Rockford, Ill. 
*HUNTINGTONIAN, Huntington High, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 
JAYHAWK, Jeannette High, Jeannette, Pa. 
ZENITH, Central High, Duluth, Minn. 
Third Place 
CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
ROSENNIAL, High School, New Castle, Ind. 
THE ANNUAL.-1944, West Senior High, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 
THE ECHO, Santa Rosa High, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
THE ORACLE, Andrew Jackson High, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Ashland, 


Fourth Place 
ARGONAUT, New Dorp High, Staten Island. 


N. Y. 
BLUE AND WHITE, Classical High, Springfield, 
ass. 
HIGHLANDRPR, Highland Park Senior High, Dal- 
las, Texas. 
FRANKLINITE, Franklin High, Franklin, Pa. 
JANUARY YE FALCONET, Castlemont High, 
Oakland, Calif. 
JUNE YE FALCONET, Castlemont High, Oak- 
land, Calif. 
KARUX, Phillipsburg High, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
LANTERN, Eastern High, Lansing, Mich. 
LEGENDS, Arthur Hill High, Saginaw, Mich. 
LODESTONE, Lebanon High, Lebanon, Pa. 
MESSENGER, Durham High, Durham, N. C. 
OMEGA, Ann Arbor High, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
nak mg ANNUAL, Rayen High, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 
REVEILLE, Webster High, Webster, N. Y. 
ROCHELLEAN, New Rochelle High, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 
SALMAGUNDI, Keene High, Keene, N. H. 
TERRACIAN, Nott Terrace High, Schenectady, 
Y 


| ae F 
THE ANNUAL, Wilkinsburg High, Wilkinsburg, 


Pa. 
THE CLAIRTONIAN, Clairton High, Clairton, 
Pa. 
THE CYNOSURE, Central High, Fargo, N. D. 
THE FOLIO, High School, Lewistown, Maine. 
THE SHINGLE, Ballard High, Seattle, Wash. 
*THE TATLER, Alton High, Alton, III. 
THE TOWER, Nyack High, Nyack, N. Y. 
WAMPUM, North Senior High, Binghamton, N.Y. 
THE SPICE, Norristewn High, Norristown, Pa. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 
600-900 Pupils 
Medalist 
CRIMSON AND GOLD, Union High, Colton, 
Calif. 
First Place 
REVIEW, Shamokin High, Shamokin, Pa. 
RAMKIN,. Fordham Preparatory School, New 
York, N. Y. 
THE OWL—1944, Paris High, Paris, Texas. 
Second Place 
BISON, High School, Clearfield, Pa. 
MAROON AND BLACK, High School, Mahoney 
City. Pa. 
NORWIN, Norwin High, Irwin, Pa. 
PIRATES’ LOG. Highline High. Seattle. Wash. 
THE ARENA. Canisius High, Buffalo, N. Y. 
THE KNIGHT, High School, Collingswood, N. J. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


Of the many editorials saying 
Farewell to the Seniors, this seems 
to be one of the very best. 


As Junior To Senior 

Graduation Day dawns. Twelve 
long years have you seniors awaited 
this day—the day, after which, you 
would be free to enter the world. Re- 
joice, oh upperclassmen, that day of 
your dreams draws near. Hark! No 
joy? No celebration? Why this hol- 
low, tense anticipation? Have these 
once gay lips forsaken laughter? 

Yes, seniors, gone are those cool 
autumnal nights at the football games, 
sunny afternoons of baseball, picnics, 
bike hikes, hay rides, and wiener 
roasts become lingering memories; no 
more the proms, dances, and parties; 
past are the cokes at Hartel’s, and the 
fellows standing idly outside the 
school on Maryland Ave.; yes, seniors, 
gone forever are the million little 
things, precious little things worth 
fighting for, that made these last four 
years your best, though you may have 
known it not. 

Graduates of yesteryear and of to- 
morrow focus their eyes on you of to- 
day. New Guinea’s jungles pierce 
these walls; the barren wastes of Attu 
follow you; European skies under- 
stand. We, your fellow underclass- 
men, look to our parting with mingled 
sorrow and regret, forgetting for the 
moment our endeared traditional class 
rivalry. 

The student body and the faculty 
of Kiser High School bid you fond 
farewell, and as you wend your way 
through life, in laboratory or office, 
in factory or on farm, through bliz- 
zard or gunfire, in steaming jungles 
or foreign skies, over swamp or desert, 
basked in glory or writhing in agony, 
wherever you may roam, may God 
bless you, everyone. 

Kiser Panther 

Kiser High School 

Dayton, Ohio 

ey <¥ 
The world outside the class- 
room and the days after the war 
are intriguing subjects for the 
high school editorial pen. Here 
is an editorial that will appeal. 

A Permanent Peace 

One of the most important guides 
to a permanent peace is economic se- 
curity, for everybody, the world over. 
This is no intangible ideal, which will 
somehow fall into our laps if we’re 
good, pray very hard, and mind our 
own business. No, it requires a wise 
and informed people, everyone work- 
ing and sacrificing together, to reach 
a goal in which the individual can best 
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benefit from society. 


When you have a toothache, you 
don’t sit at home and hope it will get 
better. If it hurts enough you go to 
the dentist. You need your teeth. 
When they’re sick, you try to cure 
them. Well, economic toothaches need 
careful, active treatment too, and per- 
haps a few extractions. 

We all believe in democracy and 
think it’s the best way of life. But 
democracy in order to survive must 
abolish bread lines and unemployment. 

One of the four freedoms is free- 
dom from want. Freedom from want 
must prevail not only for a privileged 
few, but for the masses, not only on 
paper, but in actual life. 

Economics security means content- 
ment and happiness. When a person 
is content, and happy, he doesn’t want 
to fight. 

When our statesmen write the 
Treaty of Peace they must make sure 
that there is enough of the basic ne- 
cessities of life for everybody. The 
masses must become not masses, but in- 
dividuals. Jobs, food, and _ shelter 
must be available to all. Only then, 
when everybody has reason to be con- 
tent, will a permanent peace be pos- 
sible. 

Black and Gold 

Heights High School 

Cleveland, Ohio 

ie Me 
Reopening of school brought 

forth many editorials on the 
value of education to the youth 
of the nation. 


The Peace, Not Victory, 
Becomes Duty of Youth 


With the ringing of school bells 
this September, a small number of 
enrolled high school students failed 
to resume studies. A few may have 
entered the services, but the majority 
of those who failed to return were 
lured away by highly-paid war jobs 
and refused to recognize the future 
advantages of a high school diploma. 

Students may have thought that re- 
turning to school would be sacrificing 
work essential to the war. However, 
when victory is attained the responsi- 
bility of retaining the peace rests with 
high school students who must be pre- 
pared to take their places as leaders. 
The high school students of today will 
be citizens of the postwar world. 

If the youth of America remain in 
school, they will be trained to be in- 
telligent citizens, and be educated to 
keep the peace for which our brothers 
and friends are fighting. Having a 
thorough education, youth will fully 
understand the problems of the coun- 


try and will be able to formulate ideas 
to make this a prosperous nation, and 
one that will not have to be plunged 
into another World War. 

As Dr. John Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, states: ‘The 
best place for you to get ready for 
tomorrow is in high school.” 

Haven Fax 
Schuylkill Haven High School 
Schuylkill, Haven, Pa. 
; £ 
The impatience of youth to be 
busy with something more active 
than mere study in school has 
been well known all over the 
country. This editorial, like the 
one preceding, gives sane advice. 


Who Goes A.W.O.L.? 


G.I. infantry and tanks crack Ger- 
man border defenses and advance 
swiftly” into the Nazzi lair; bombar- 
diers in Superfortresses push the but- 
tons that send tons of destruction 
hurtling five miles down to cripple the 
production centers of Nippon; battle- 
hardened Marine plod through the 
steaming jungles, hunting Japs. 

Meanwhile, on the home front, war 
workers and farmers work overtime, 
at the rivet-gun, behind the plow. 
These people realize there is a job to 
be done, a war to be won, and that 
to delay victory by failing to be on 
the job at such a critical time means 
throwing away the lives of American 
boys—the lives of infantrymen, bom- 
bardiers, Marines —G.I.’s in every 
branch of the armed services. 

The American high school student, 
—that means you, Joe Clinton—has 
an assigned duty too. It’s not spec- 
tacular, there are no medals or parades 
to go with it, but it’s as important to 
America’s future as the production or- 
ders of Boeing Aircraft. Your job is 
to stay in school and study so that 
when peace returns to the world, you'll 
be ready to take your place as an in- 
telligent citizen, equipped with the key 
that will open the door to any one 
of the countless opportunities the post- 
war world will bring. That key is edu- 
cation. 

Regular attendance is also part of 
your war-time assignment, Joe. You 
wouldn’t think much of the soldier 
who deserted his post against orders. 
The student who deserts his post, who 
goes A.W.O.L. from the classroom, is 
no better. Absenteeism is as out of 
place in Clinton as in the war plant. 

Stay on the job, Joe. Remember, 
there are American boys dying so that 
you may enjoy the priceless benefits 
of a free education. Don’t let them 
down! 


Clinton News 


DeWitt Clinton High School 
New York, New York 
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Better Publications Through 
Better Preparation 


By ALLAN S. LASSNER 


The Comet Press, Inc., N. Y. C. 


This is the third in a series by mem- 
bers of The Comet Press. The second is 
on page 5 of this issue. 

ECENT events have proved that 
to win you must prepare, that 
the general who goes into bat- 

tle armed with strategy and fore- 
thought as well as armaments has a 
better chance of being the victor. In 
your own battlefield, the school, you 
are much nearer success and acclaim 
if you plan your publication with 
thought and care. 

The first step in publication pro- 
cedure is a conference at which art, 
literary, business, and circulation staffs 
should be present. Discussion should 
cover format, number of pages, sched- 
ule, budget, and a rough plan of the 
book. This first rough dummy will 
be a general layout of the book, in- 
dicating what material will be included, 
even though you cannot yet indicate 
specific areas for type, pictures, and 
illustrations. 

Call in your printer and ask him to 
prepare a schedule for copy, galley 
proofs, dummy page proofs, final O.K. 
and delivery. Tell him the date on 
which the publication must be deliv- 
ered. From this point he'll work 
backwards, and tell you when all the 
material should be ready. It is essen- 
tial that you stick to the schedule. 
With efficient organization, all the 
dates can be met. 

Time is important; and, of course, 
so is money. Tell the printer the 
spechications you have in mind, and 
he and the business staff will help 
you determine whether your desires 
are running behind or head of your 
pocketbook. Early planning of the 
budget will show your circulation and 
advertising staffs just how much in- 
come is expected from them. Early 
planning will also enable your printer 
to make suggestions which may im- 
prove your book without entailing ad- 
ditional cost. Take him into your con- 
fidence. If you have selected a spe- 
cialist in school publication printing, 
he will eliminate headaches, and make 
work on the publication a pleasure. 


[' is never too early to discuss the 
question of theme. The matter of 
a theme is often a controversial one. 
Of course, in some schools, the use of 
a theme is accepted as a hallowed tra- 
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dition, and it is believed that a book 
could not be produced without a 
theme. In other schools, a theme is 
considered an unnecessary evil. Those 
on the pro side, say, and rightly, that 
a theme lends inspiration to the liter- 
ary and art staffs; that it helps co- 
ordinate the work; that it helps hold 
the publication together as a harmon- 
ious unit. On the con side, we are 
told that a theme is restraining; that 
it restricts the variety of the material; 
that the publicaion becomes monot- 
onous. A _ student who has expert 
knowledge on stamp collecting or 
mammal life in the Aleutians may find 
himself without a potential reader be- 
cause his articles are ruled out on the 
ground that such subject matter has 
no relation to the theme, which may 


be CARNIVAL or YOUTH or 
MYTHOLOGY. 


Both sides have good arguments. 
Whether or not you have theme is not 
the important question. A publication 
can be good with or without. These 
things, are, however, important. If 
you select a theme, make it a subject 
that gives scope and variety, and plan 
it in such a way that material not di- 
rectly on the theme is permissible. If 
you plan a book without a theme, 
be sure that the format or the art- 
work holds the book together as a co- 
ordinated unit. 


After you have yelled at your best 
pals, spoken in sulky whispers about 
the faculty and won or lost your point 
on theme, confer with your printer on 
it. He can give you helpful advice 
on appropriate typography. Whether 
or not you have a theme, it is wise 
to settle all details of typography at 
one of your early conferences. In pre- 
paring ahead, you will avoid delays 
when the copy is ready to be set. It 
won’t be necessar¥ to sit around tear- 
ing your hair or chewing your nails 
while the copy waits collecting dust 
and mold, while the staff selects the 
type. With early planning and prep- 
aration, your printer will be able to 
give the green light to your copy as 
soon as it comes in on the scheduled 
date. 

If your theme is one on some earlier 
period, type faces such as Medieval, 
Goudy, or Cheltenham may be sug- 
gested. If you have a Gay Nineties 


theme, P. T. Barnum might be suit- 
able for the heads. If your theme is 
modern, concerned with today, newer 
faces such as Egmont or Vogue are 
possibilities. Good type faces possess 
character, and this character should 
be used to the advantage of the pub- 
lication. 

In further relation to the theme, or 
to the general tone of the publica- 
tion, if it has no theme, your printer 
can help you select cover and flyleaf 
papers that have suitable color and 
texture. Today, early choice of ma- 
terials is particularly important. Early 
planning, imagination and the expert 
advice of your printer can overcome 
shortages. 


¥Y OUR next step in better prepara- 


tion is a vital one, unfortunately 
sometimes overlooked by editors well 
versed in the arts of writing and il- 
lustrating. This step can make your 
magazine; its omission, can break it. 
This step is checking the amount of 
material for your publication. Will 
your material fit correctly; will you 
have too little or too much? Your 
printer will help you select the size 
of type for your text. Opticians, ty- 
pographers, educators have set up cer- 
tain standards for legibility which must 
be taken into consideration. 

To help you in determining just 
how much space your manuscript will 
take when translated into type, tables 
have been made on what is known as 
character count. These are simple 
and easy to use. The plan starts with 
the typewriter; the typewriter in com- 
mon use, which has the clear, large 
letter and is known as the “pica” type- 
writer. This machine will strike ten 
characters to an inch. All strokes are 
known as characters and strokes in- 
clude all spaces and all punctuation 
marks as well as regular letters. Your 
printer will tell you how many char- 
acters there are in a line of printed 
type (the type you have selected) in 
the width you have decided to use. 
Let us take for example a type in 
which there are 70 characters to a fine 
inch (30 picas) line. Since your type- 
writer gives you ten characters to an 
inch, you will have to set your mar- 
gins for a seven inch line. You will 
then type a line of copy for every 
line to be set in type. From this point 
it is easy to work out depth measure- 
ments. 

At this stage in planning, you are 
ready to make a more accurate lay- 
out dummy. Keep in mind character 
count for your written copy, and exact 
sizes for your artwork and pictures. 
In planning layout, plan two facing 
pages together. On opening a publi- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Features of the Month 


The selections for this issue were made 
by staff members of The Avon Lake 
Spectrum, Avon Lake, Ohio, Madelyn 
Williams, adviser. 

Ho Hum! By Jiminy 

Ho Hum! What a day. I guess 
I’m getting an early attack of spring 
fever, or sumpin’! (Yawn). 

The trouble with me is that I can’t 
seem to concentrate on the Civil War, 
the electron theory, or even Mairzy 
Doats. Too complicated. (Yawn). 


Stripes of the Heights Tiger! The 
week-end has come and gone. Friday 
I had to stop at the record shop. His- 
tory and English could wait until I 
got home. I was so engrossed in the 
radio serials that I put all thoughts 
of homework off until Saturday. 

Saturday came— Saturday went! 
Firmly, I resolved to rise early at 11 
a. m. Sunday, and get it over with. 
After reading the funnies there was 
not time for history, I had to leave 
before noon in order to avoid the 
early rush of hepcats waiting to see 
Tommy Dorsey. 

Holy Tiger! Guess I shouldn’t have 
stayed for two performances. Too 
late to start studyin’ now, guess I'll 
get up with rooster Monday morning. 
But! when the alarm went on I shut 
it off and went back to the dream of 
my debut as maestro O-Solid-Jackson- 
8-to-the-bar- Jiminy. 

I conducted my own private census 
last week, and I found that on the 
average we kids are busy using up 
18,000 seconds a day deciding when 
we'll do what we’re going to do in- 
stead of DOING IT! 

From now I’m gonna take those 
18,000 seconds and put ’em to work 
for me—every one o’ them! 

DO IT NOW! 

Black and Gold 
Heights Hizh School 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
oot. 
Pandemonium Breaks Loose As New 
Junior Editors Take Over Crier 

The ensuing conversation prevails 
in the emporium of the mighty Crier, 
and its future Edgar Bergens. 

Hey Bair, where’s my article, huh 
Baer? 

240 words 
right. 

Baer It is so, don’t tell me!!! 

Why dya think you are, huh, Baer? 
Hey Uehling can Do do this? 

He can? Gee whizz!!!! That’s 
against all newspaper laws. Anybody, 

Bzzzzzzzz, Hey! Oh!! Hey!! 
Help somebody, &%*!!$- Ib& heck, 
now what am I going to do? Ink’s out 
on typewriter ribbon. (Shout from 


Baer? Geez that 


isn’t 


Ter 


sports writer) 

“Dingy” Woody. Close that door! 

Sports Writer: Hey Ding Dong, 
where’s that basketball schedule? 

Pfeil: You guys better hurry up, 
Matt’s here. 

Somebody: Quiet, stop shouting! 

Dingy: The schedule’s on the bul- 
letin board. Go get it yourself. 

Click—swish—boom. 

Mingled Yells: Next fellow who 
opens that door follows the draft right 
out the window. (Pandemonium). 

Carl: Okay you maniacs shut up 
just one second. Now listen, this pa- 
per has got to go to press before 
BANG CRASH! (One second is 
up). 

Mackay flies in with the draft: Hey 
all you basketball fiends, coach wants 
us for practice now. Come on. Let’s 
go! 

Zoom with five swishes. 
SILENCE. 


College High Crier 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


7 7 y 
Wallpaper Specially 
Designed For Crier 

Wait a minute, you’d better read 
that headline again. You know how 
it is—a headline’s too long and people 
are just too lazy to write a new one, 
so you just have to cut off the last 
word. 

The idea that we mean to convey is 
that a new and completely different 
type of wall paper is being especially 
designed and put up in The Crier of- 
fice. It consists of certain select clip- 
pings from all types of magazines (ex- 
cept any type that isn’t Esquire). 

These clippings are being artistically 
pasted on the walls by the Crier staff. 
Incidentally, this will be the first time 
on record that the boys of College 
High School have ever been helpful 
and constructive unless someone held 
a gun in their backs. 

While pictures by Petty are being 
applied to the walls, some of the girls 
are getting very upset because no 
space is being saved for Frankie, 
Charles, and Alan, but their protests 
aren’t getting them very far. 

We are sorry to announce that due 
to the fact that the Crier office is so 
small, and at this point is always 
crowded, the great exhibition will not 
be open to the public. 

College High Crier 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
7 7 y 


Ode To A War Time Leap Year 


Two hundred years ago today 
A wilderness was here. 


A man with powder in his gun 
Went out to hunt a deer. 


But now all this is in reverse 
With nature’s change of plan. 
A dear with powder on her nose 
Goes out to hunt a man. 
Lorain Hi-Standard 
Lorain, Ohio 
 ¢ 7 


Beware Of This Year, Boys! 
Female Wolves ’On The Loose 


Awooooooo0000! This is your year 
to howl, girls. Female wolves are on 
the loose in every village, town, and 
city. And, of course, everyone knows 
the reason why—it’s leap year! 

Leap year, the old maid’s delight. 
It is during this year that each woman 
has a chance to snare a man—if she 
can find one! However, with the world 
in the condition it now is, every year 
is leap year. Men are scarce, but not 
so with the female of the species. More 
plentiful than ever, they inhabit every 
nook and corner. During this calen- 
dar year of 1944, they will be on the 
prowl more than ever, for this is their 
year. Now it is their turn to go 
“husband-hunting” and do all the pro- 
posing. 

So, boys, when she approaches you 
with that gleam in her eye, beware! 
She’s after something and it’s not your 
history night work. No sir, it’s not 
your history night work by any means. 
More than likely it’s you. 

In this turn-about year anything is 
likely to happen and does. Take 
care when you say “hello” to that 
dizzy blonde who lockers beside you. 
She might take that for the signal 
to start her spring offensive. 

Yes, boys, it’s leap year leap 
year in all its glory. Now the weaker 
sex takes command, and for all you 
strong supermen, itt’s going to be 
rough sailing from here on in. Don’t 
say we didn’t warn you either because 


we did. 
! 


Aowwww! 
The Jackson Journal 
Stonewall Jackson High 
Charleston, West Virginia 


Robin’s Egg 

Shirley Green 
I found a robin’s egg, look here! 
It must have fallen down, I fear. 
For feel how cold it slowly grows. 
I wonder if the mother knows. 


This bird will miss so many things: 
The joy of flight upon its wings, 
The thrill of soaring far and wide. 
The songs that in its throat abide. 
Gargoyle 
Hughes High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Jamboree Finances Three 
Publications 


By JOSESPH J. MASSIELLO 


Madison, N. J., High School 


N years past, though one might 
I never glean so much as one word 

to that effect from any senior, 
members of the senior class were wont 
to look upon approach of December 
with heavy heart—in spite of the com- 
ing mid-year vacation. For at about 
that time of year, plans were gener- 
ally fostered for promotion of the 
“Alembic” or yearbook “benefit.” 
Every year, like clockwork, seniors as 
a class went “through the paces”. 
First, the type of benefit to be held 
would be discussed and re-discussed 
for days on end and regardless of the 
number of suggestions advanced, the 
vast majority would finally approve of 
the “lecture type benefit” or “card 
party.” Invariably, before the tickets 
for the affair were hardly dry, there 
would be the desire on the part of 
many to change to the alternate type 
of benefit. 

Selling tickets in sufficient quantity 
to clear $450 was pretty much a night- 
mare—Madison High’s student popu- 
lation is only 750. After alternate 
waves of enthusiasm, vacillation, dis- 
interest, haranguing, and hard work, 
the group would manage to sell $500 
or $600 in tickets. Then came the 
problem of expenses; a good speaker 
generally asked “an honorarium” of 
$300 or $400 or more. The more 
famous the personage, the higher the 
fee and, of course, the less prospects 
for a handsome profit with which to 
subsidize the yearbook. 

Card parties, though less expensive 
to operate, brought out only the 
“elite” in town and failed to reach 
the parerits of the vast majority of 
the class. Also, since the seniors had 
most of the responsibility for raising 
funds for the yearbook, they felt that 
it was only right that they should as- 
sume full responsibility for publish- 
ing the yearbook. That they also 
tended to “monopolize” all positions 
on the “Dodger” or newspaper staff 
did not disturb them. Madison High 
hoped for but had no handbook of 
the printed type. Students in the 
lower grades were wont to look upon 
positions on the publications as some- 
thing to work for in the far-distant 
senior year. 


. pbemnape years ago, to remedy the 


above situations, to co-ordinate all 
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student publication activities, and to 
provide students with adequate pub- 
lications at low cost, the following 
plan was proposed; 


First, all publications, yearbook, 
handbook and newspaper, were to be 
placed under the control of a “to-be- 
formed” Publications Board of the 
Student Council. This policy-making 
board was to include officers of the 
Council and advisers, the editor, ad- 
viser of each publication, a student 
business manager to be elected and a 
general student “overseer” of publica- 
tions, to be known as publications ad- 
viser. 

Each publication operates on a bud- 
get basis. Specifications are released 
to four or five printers with the invi- 
tation extended to them to submit 
sealed (individual or lump bid(s) for 
the printing of the publications under 
the Board’s jurisdiction. Each publi- 
cation was no longer to flounder alone 
nor were students to be beseiged sev- 
eral times during the year with re- 
quests and entreaties from each pub- 
lication staff for their support. 


Under the reorganized publications 
set-up, one student subscription ticket 
was to be sold for $2. This would 
entitle the subscriber to a copy of 
the yearbook, a copy of the new 84 
page handbook and to a copy of each 
of the monthly issues of the news- 
paper. 


PPROXIMATELY 425. students 

subscribed under this plan with 
a total revenue from _ subscription 
sales of approximately $850. To this 
was to be added the $100 income from 
the sale of yearbook advertising space 
for a total revenue from these sources 
of $950 or barely enough to pay for 
the yearbook printing and engraving 
costs. Since the newspaper cost $300 
per year to print and the handbook 
approximately $50-$75, it was neces- 
sary to make up this deficit through 
a “benefit.” 


The type benefit proposed under the 
new set-up was the Alhando Jam- 
boree—which got its name “Alhando” 
from the first letters of each of the 
publications, i.e., “Alembic”, yearbook, 
“Handbook”, “Dodger”, newspaper. 

As all publications were to be print- 
ed under the sponsorship of the Stu- 


dent Council in which all students 
were represented, so was the Alhando 
Jamboree made the responsibility of 
every student. 


The Jamboree has been held each 
year for the past three years, with each 
succeeding year proving it a greater 
success. Though the structure of the 
Jamboree is rather unchangeable, its 
content varies from year to year which 
helps keep alive a burning interest in 
the affair. 


The first year the auditorium show 
was a melodrama presented by the fac- 
ulty titled, “Fireman, Save My Child.” 
Last year a musical, “H.R.H. Miss 
Jones,” in which some 90 pupils took 
part, was such an outstanding success 
that that type of show was repeated 
this year. 

A fine auditorium show in which 
many student performers take part is 
one of the best media for advertising 
the affair and insuring a large volume 
of ticket sales. 

Two sets of tickets are printed, one 
for the early show at 8 p. m. with the 
show repeated at 9 p.m. This is 
deemed advisable so that half the pa- 
trons attend the first show, while oth- 
ers visit the various concessions. 


A brisk advertising and ticket-sales 
campaign under joint faculty-student 
direction is desirable. 

Patrons may visit the auditorium 
show alone on the basis of having paid 
general admission. Each concession 
sets its own admission fee. 


MONG those concessions which 
have proved very popular are: 


Wonderland of Science: Exhibit 
and demonstrations of a spectacular 
nature arranged for under joint spon- 
sorship of Physics and Chemistry De- 
parments. This has attracted many 
patrons in the past and has netted 
anywhere from $20 to $40 in admis- 
sions. Fee 15 cents. 


Movieland — Admission 10 cents. 


Two ten-minute sound cartoons or 
“shorts”. 
Puppet Show—Puppets made by 


students for use in show—written and 
prepared by them under faculty di- 
rection. 

Weight Guessing—Good for many 
a laugh. 

Fortune Telling— Three or four 
parents and teachers who know the 
psychology of fortune telling and who 
wear a good disguise can easily attract 
customers any day. 

Shoot the Works—A_ “baseball 
throw” game—can be combined with 
a “dart” game, etc. to make an at- 
tractive game room show. 

“Discus Thowing in the Roman 
Manner”—A game in which the 
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“pitcher” attempts (from a distance) 
to “pitch” a penny into a rather shal- 
low plate which floats in a “wash-tub.” 
Penny candy may be given as prizes. 

Home-made Shop is popular with 
the customers. Here proud victory 
gardeners may display their wares 
(donations) which are eagerly “bought 
up” by purchasers. Hand-crocheted 
articles, home made pies, etc., have 
also proved popular sellers. 


The Auction Sale forms another 
valuable adjunct of the Jamboree. 
Here “White elephants”, gathered up 
weeks in advance, are put on the auc- 
tion block—and who of us can resist 
temptation at an auction? 

The “Fishpond” or grab bag is an- 
other favorite. 

The cloak rooms are put to use by 
patrons. Tipping is generous and the 
“take” is generally anywhere from $10 
to $20. 

“Tom Thumb”—Circus side show 
had the customers rolling in the 
aisles. It brings in about $35, too. 

One of the most popular concessions 
at any Jamboree is the Food Conces- 
sion. Here delicacies prepared under 
the auspices of the Home Economics 
and Agricultural Departments are 
sold. Items found on the menu in- 
clude franks, donuts and cider, ice 
cream, candy, soda pop, candied ap- 
ples, potato chips, corn “popped” on 
the spot, etc. 

Social Dancing is another conces- 
sion which has proved popular. 

The above are only some of the 
concessions which may be used to di- 
vert customers. In peace times, the 
Voice Recording Concession was ex- 
tremely popular. Customers paid 50 
cents for the privilege of making a 
recording under the guidance of boys 
from the Science Department. Scripts 
were student prepared. 


HE educational values of an un- 
dertaking of this type can readily 
be perceived and appreciated. 

First, the responsibility and task of 
producing and financing student pub- 
lications is placed on the shoulders of 
the entire student body and is not 
made the special task of any one 
group, i.e., seniors. 

Second, it is a wonderful device for 
the promotion of school spirit and 
for “stepping up” school morale. All 
students are busily engaged in the 
task of making the Jamboree a suc- 
cess—a decidedly pleasant task. 

Third, it is a “painless”, pleasant 
way of extracting money from the 
“pockets of the local citizenry.” Citi- 
zens come to support the publications 
drive as a collolary to having a good 
time. They give liberally because they 
receive value in return. 
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Fourth, it is an excellent, informal 
way for introducing the school and its 
personnel to the citizenry. 


Fifth, no undue pressure is exerted 
on anyone—parent or  student—to 
spend money. Individuals are under 
no obligation to spend money once 
they have patronized the Auditorium 
Show through the purchase of a gen- 
eral admission ticket. 


Sixth, the Jamboree is an excellent 
way of having departmental groups, 
i.e., physics, chemistry, commercial, 
and home economics, etc., give a pub- 
lic exhibition of tangible results of 
their academic program. 

Seventh, a “keen” device for pro- 
moting a democratic spirit between 
students and faculty. 

Eighth, the Jamboree provides op- 
portunity for developing student talent. 

Ninth, the Jamboree also provides 
the opportunity for developing stu- 
dent leadership. 

Organization of the Jamboree _it- 
self, though planned several months 
in advance of the evening, actually 
needs no more than two full months 
of preparation. 

The Student Council is asked to se- 
lect or cause to be elected a general 
student chairman for the affair (gen- 
erally a senior student with a junior 
understudy). 

At a staff meeting, the publication 
adviser who also heads the faculty 
committee for the Jamboree, reads off 
the list of concessions and asks for a 
faculty sponsor for each show.  Ex- 
perience has shown that every faculty 
member and fully 50 to 60 per cent 
of the student body participate in mak- 
ing the affair a success. 


> assembly program is held at 
which the student chairman gives 
his fellow students the background 
(aims and objectives) of the affair, re- 
freshes their memory as to types of 
concessions, and asks students to vol- 
unteer to work on concession commit- 
tees. Students are also asked to vol- 
unteer new ideas regarding possible 
concessions not heretofore operated. 

During a home room period during 
which a discussion has been held as 
to types and contents of concessions, 
blanks are distributed so that students 
may sign up on a volunteer basis for 
first or second choice. 

Lists of names are then prepared 
of all students volunteering for com- 
mittee work. These lists are then 
sent to the staff sponsor who calls the 
committee together for the purpose of 
outlining plans, electing a _ student 
chairman, etc. Each concession chair- 
man becomes a member of the general 
committee which, among other things, 
not only discusses with faculty spon- 


sor, but actually decides the type of 
auditorium show to be featured. 


Subsequent meetings of the general 
committee are held for the purpose of 
hearing reports of progress being 
made in each concession, to settle any 
problems that may arise and to obtain 
such information as name of conces- 
sion, name of student chairman, fac- 
ulty sponsor, number of student par- 
ticipants, room to be used, admission 
fee, length and type of program, etc. 
These student chairmen are also in- 
structed as to the method of requisi- 
tioning supplies since all money is 
handled by a central finance commit- 
tee with all purchases centralized in 
the hands of the purchasing “sub com- 
mittee” of the general committee. 


The affair has done more to pro- 
mote school spirit at Madison than 
any other single device in the past de- 
cade. 


It is really pleasurable to see the 
hustle and bustle of activity the days 
immediately preceding the affair. It 
is most refreshing, for instance, to 
watch the supervising principal at 
work with the group of boys who 
handle outdoor trafic and parking; 
the high school principal working on 
indoor traffic problems, ushering, etc., 
with a committee of students; the 
chairman of the Math Department 
working in conjunction with prize 
math students who form the nucleus 
of the finance committee. The Office 
Practice class cuts the stencils needed 
to reproduce 1,500 copies of the gen- 
eral program—a task that is most 
time and energy consuming. 


Following the affair, a detailed re- 
port to read to the entire student body 
at a special assembly—this, so that 
they have an exact idea of the total 
income and expenditures. 


The above plan has made possible 
the conversion of the _ publication 
nightmare into a_ widely - accepted 
project. 

The financial picture is a rosy one. 
The Board has invested over $250 of 
surplus funds in United States Gov- 
ernment War Bonds. Our treasury 
shows a cash surplus of some $200. 
The anticipated balance for the yea 
1944-45 will probably be $400 or 
more. 

The Board fully realizes the fact 
that school projects should not be run 
at a profit. Thus, to circumvent the 
increase of surplus funds for publica- 
tions to an unhealthy amount, the 
Board plans to recommend that some 
of the Jamboree funds be diverted 
to a worthy school project or to be 
used by the Student Council for dis- 
tribution on a pro-rate basis among 
some of the smaller clubs in school. 
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The March of Books 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


News Editor, Wall Street Journal 
Pacific Coast Edition 


ORLD War II has helped stu- 

dent journalism, but it also 

has hurt it. It has challenged 
staffs to take more seriously their task 
of presenting the news and maintain- 
ing morale. At the same time, short- 
ages of manpower and materials have 
cut the size of staffs as well as sup- 
plies they use. 

Full of sound guidance, John E. 
Mulligan’s “Experiences in Journal- 
ism” should help student journalists 
both in wartime and peacetime. It is 
based upon first-hand teaching experi- 
ence of a man who has been adviser 
for more than twenty years. 

Breezily written, it is primarily for 
editorial staffs of printed newspapers. 
It stresses problems of reporters, fea- 
ture writers, and editors. Through- 
out the author reveals a sympathetic 
understanding of conditions under 
which the scholastic press is produced. 

News—though not defined—receives 
the most attention. Fourteen of 
twenty-one chapters deal with gather- 
ing, writing, editing, headlining, or 
making up the news. Four deal with 
the newspaper as a medium that in- 
fluences and entertains, one with man- 
agement, one with intelligent opinion. 

Educationally sound, the book pre- 
pares students for each new experi- 
ence. Practical and varied learning 
situations involve exploration of new 
fields and review of old skills. Ex- 
amples of student journalism from 
better school papers set a high stan- 
dard. 

Students and teachers who want to 
know about the modern press—its past 
and present, its services and limita- 
tions—will have to look elsewhere. 
However, the book is physically at- 
tractive, easy to read, and light to 
handle. Unfortunately, however, the 
bibliography, is neither up to date nor 
complete. 

“Experiences in Journalism” will 
help student journalists. Though 
somewhat limited in scope, it is ex- 
ceedingly practical. Supplemented by 
reading in scholastic press _publica- 
tions and selected books in journalism, 
this textbook should prove satisfactory 
for many high school staffs and 
classes. 

oe 2 


Principals can do much to advance 
student journalism. This fact is em- 


phasized in “A Principal’s Guide to 
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High School Journalism” written by 
the author of this column. This 36- 
page booklet is being published by 
Quill and Scroll Foundation in Chi- 
cago. 

x ok 

Good manners have gone into a tail- 
spin in some schools. Why? Some 
say the war is to blame; others that 
Americans always have been that way. 
Some of the better school newspapers 
publish columns on social conduct in 
school. 

Among some of the books on eti- 
quette students may consult are Mau- 
reen Daly’s “Smarter and Smoother” 
and Helen Sprackling’s “Courtesy: 
A Book of Modern Manners.” Broad- 
er in scope is “Conduct Yourself Ac- 
cordingly” by Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning and Mabel Louise Culkin. 

Among recent worthwhile books on 
personal adjustment are Luella Cole’s 
“Attaining Maturity” and Wendell 
White’s “Psychology of Living.” 

* ok * 


“Writing Non-Fiction” by Walter S. 
Campbell is a practical guide. Some- 
what prosaic, it discusses such prob- 
lems as subjects, research, writing, 
selling, various types of articles, mar- 
keting and contracts. It provides 
models, an incomplete bibliography, 
and index to help readers. 

* * * 

Current books on education of par- 
ticular interest to teachers include the 
following: “Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated,” “Breaking the Academic Lock- 
step,” “School and Church: the Amer- 
ican Way,” “Vitalizing Liberal Edu- 
cation,” and “The Role of Higher 
Education in War and After.” 


* * * 


M“* a high school editor as- 
pires to edit a weekly or daily 
in his own home town. Once he has 
gotten a taste of journalism, he wants 
to keep on tasting. And if that’s the 
case, he should consult books which 
may help him qualify for the next job 
along the line. 

For example, ‘Management of 
Newspaper Correspondents” is such 
a book. This compact little book, 158 
pages long, tells how country news is 
covered, how the trade area is mapped, 
how the correspondents are selected 
and trained, and all the facts which a 
country editor should know. 

Based on careful research, this book 


is a practical guide to country editors. 
However, it should be useful to a high 
school student who wants to get his 
start as a country correspondent while 
still in high school. Then, too, it 
provides, indirectly, some worthwhile 
guidance on this journalistic vocation. 
“<< 4 

UCH has been said about news- 

boys, but little has been done 
for them. When Harry E. Burroughs 
found this to be true years ago in 
Boston, he decided that he would do 
something about it. What he did 
through the Burroughs Newsboys 
Foundation there is well described in 
“Boys in Men’s Shoes.” High school 
boys who are newsboys too will find 
much that they may apply in their 
own communities. 

--» 2 

Letters change history—those that 
are written and sent and those that 
should have been written and sent. 
They are important in education pub- 
licity, too, as William H. Butterfield 
proves fully in “How to Use Letters 
in College Public Relations.” Though 
intended for universities, it offers 
much sound advice for high school 
teachers and students who use letters 
for publicity and promotion. 

The human touch, says the author, 
is essential in dealing with alumni, 
parents, and other patrons. Prompt 
acknowledgment of inquiries is highly 
desirable, especially if answers are 
friendly, helpful, complete. While 
this is not a “must” for high schools, 
it should help anyone interested in 
publicizing either secondary or higher 
education. 

a 

MARGINAL MEMOS: President 
Roosevelt had 59 press conferences in 
1943; 96 in 1942 A 250 watt FM 
station requires a capital investment 
of $14,300, according to General Elec- 
tric figures. U.S. business has spent 
more than $352 million to publicize 
the war.. In 1943 Uncle Sam’s Gov- 
ernment Printing Office sold 46,428,- 
048 books valued at $2,366,897, and 
the Treasury received the profits— 
$865,543.45. Best sellers: Books on 
child care, health, and farming. 


MARGINAL MEMOS: War af- 
fects the map business. How? Such 
firms as Rand McNally, Weber Cos- 
tello Co., Denoyer Geppert Co., and 
C. S. Hammond will have the answer 
after the war For the year 1943- 
1944 250,000 U. S. teachers received 
salaries of $1,200 or less... Every staff 
library should have the current Inter- 
national Yearbook Number of Editor 
and Publisher. 


* * * 


Discussed in the March of Books: 
EXPERIENCES IN JOURNALISM. By John E. 
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Mulligan. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan; 
A PRINCIPAL’S GUIDE TO HIGH SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM. By Laurence R. Campbell. 
Chicago: Quill and Scrol] Foundation; 36 pp. 
SMARTER AND SMOOTHER. By Maureen Daly. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.; 197 pp., $2.50. 
CONDUCT YOURSELF ACCORDINGLY. By 
Margaret Culkins Banning and Mabel Louise 
Culkin. New York: Harper & Bros.; 191 
pp., $2.00. 

ATTAINING MATURITY. By Luella Cole. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart; 212 pp., $2.00. 
PSYCHOLOGY IN LIVING. By Wendel] White. 
New York: Macmillan Co.; pp., $2.50. 
WRITING NON-FICTION. By Walter S. Camp- 
bell. Boston: The Writer, Inc.; 321 pp., $3 00. 
WHO SHALL BE EDUCATED. By W. Lloyd 
Warner. Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin B. 
Loeb. New York: Harper & Bros.; 190 pp., 

$2.50. 

BREAKING THE ACADEMIC 
Frank Aydelotte. New York: 
Bros.; 183 pp., $2.50. 

SCHOOL AND CHURCH: THE 
WAY. By Conrad Henry Moehlman. 
York: Harper & Bros.; 178 pp., $2.50. 

VITALIZING LIBERAL EDUCATION. By Algo 
D. Henderson. New York: Harper & Bros., 
202 pp., $2.50. 


THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN WAR 


LOCKSTEP. By 
Harper & 


AMERICAN 
New 


Schools Celebrate Education 
Week 


OOKING forward to the days 
when peace returns to the world, 
the National Committee for Education 
Week consisting of representatives of 
the four national sponsoring agencies 
decided to make the general theme 
for Education Week, November 5-11, 
1944, “Education for New Tasks,” 
with daily topics as follows: 
Sunday, November 5 — Building 
Worldwide Brotherhood. 
Monday, November 6—Winning the 
War. 


As in previous years, the National 
Education Association has prepared 
materials to assist local schools in de- 
veloping their plans for the observ- 
ance. 

Two new features this year are a 
series of five-minute radio scripts on 
each of the daily topics, a half-hour 
radio script on the teacher shortage 
entitled “Utterly Fantastic”, and a 
series of mats of newspaper advertise- 
ments ranging from one to five col- 
umns dealing with education and ob- 


AND AFTER. By J. Hillis Miller and Dor- 
othy V. N. Brooks. New York: Harper & 
Bros.; 222 pp., $2.50. 

MANAGEMENT OF NEWSPAPER CORRES- 
PONDENTS. By C. R. F. Smith and Kathryn 
M. Rheuark. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press; 158 pp., $2. 

COURTESY—A BOOK OF MODERN MANNERS. 
By Helen Sprackling, New York; M. Barrows 
& Co., Inc., 306 pp 5 

HOW TO USE LETTERS IN COLLEGE RELA- 
TIONS. By William Butterfield. New York: 
Harper & Bros.; 182 pp., $2.50. 

BOYS IN MEN’S SHOES. By Harry E. Bur- 
roughs. New York: The Macmillan Co.; 370 
pp., $3.50. 


Tuesday, November 7—Improving 
Schools for Tomorrow. 

Wednesday, November 8—Develop- 
ing an Enduring Peace. 

Thursday, November 9—Preparing 
for the New Technology. 

Friday, November 10—Educating 
All the People. 

Saturday, November 11—Bettering 
Community Life. 


servance of the week. A _ manual, 
plays, leaflets, stickers, and other ma- 
terials are also available. 

Any school that has not received a 
copy of the complete list and order 
form may obtain these materials by 
writing to the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


To My Father 
William B. Wheatley 


Advisory Board Members 
CSPA 1944-45 


ELEMENTARY DIVISION 
Raymond S. Michael, Junior High School No. 3, Trenton, N. J. 
JUNIOR HIGH DIVISION 
Sydney O’Kun, Ridder Junior High School, 173rd Street and Boston 
Road, Bronx, N. Y. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE DIVISION 
Miss Gladys Lavin, State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS DIVISION—To be named. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS DIVISION 
J. Kenneth Snyder, York Collegiate Institute, York, Pa. 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE DIVISION 
Miss Renee J. Fulton, Forest Hills High School, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
YEARBOOK DIVISION 
Kenneth G. Johnson, Collingswood High School, Collingswood, N. J. 


Killed whole testing a flying boat off 
the coast of California. 


They say my daddy died. He did not 
die. 

Why, just tonight I heard him fly 

Above my roof. 

Is not that proof 

That he’s alive and breathing where 

The world is safe and free from care? 


They say he “folded wings at sea” 
But daddy would have wanted me 
To doubt these things; 

You can’t fold wings 

That for a lifetime have been spread 


To fly above a first child’s head! 


At night when all the world is still 
Pll lean upon my window sill 
And listen for you, Daddy Bill, 
And, tho the whole world fails to note 
A fast approaching flying boat 
With ghostly motors in its throat, 
I’ll hear it come and I will be Charles F. Troxell, 1103 Fillmore St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
Proud—proud that you flew “East” to Lambert Greenawalt, Box 227, York, Pa. 
me DeWitt D. Wise, 36 Kingsbury Road, Woods of Larchmont, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 
Miss Helen M. E. McCarthy, c 0 Vincent Edwards Co., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Miss Katherine E. Wheeling, Milne High School, Albany, N. Y. 
J. W. Beattie, 155 Princeton Ave., Palmerton, Pa. 
CSPA members with special interests and questions may save considerable 
time in correspondence if they will write directly to the chairman of the Division 
rather than to Association headquarters at Columbia University. 


PRESIDENT 
Earl C. Whitbeck, Mechanicville High School, Mechanicville, N. Y. 
PAST PRESIDENTS 


On wings that no one else can see! 


Mary Esther Wheatley, 
Seventh Grade 


The Scroll, Mrs. Ma-y B 
Dominski, Advi-e- 
Hamburg Junior Hith 

Pleasan: Ave 


Hamburg, New York 
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Yearbooks in Tenth Critique 


(Continued 


THE ORACLE, 
burg, Pa. 


Ebensburg-Cambria High, Ebens- 
Third Place 
ot 
AUSTINIAN, High School, Austin, Minn. 
© CACTUS, High School, Marion, Ind. 
& ECHO, High School, Webster Groves, 
Fourth Place 
KANKOKEEAN, High School, 
MAROON AND GOLD, High 
N. J. 
NUGGET, High School, Butler, N. J. 
PINE KNOT, High School, Grove City, Pa. 
RECORD, High School, Merchantville, N. J. 
SENIOR MEMOIRS, High School, Port Jervis, 
: Bes 
THE GRADUATE, High School, Bangor, Pa. 
THE NAME, Holy Name High, Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE OAKS, High School, Muskegon Heights, 
Mich. 
THE REVIEW, Union High, Santa Maria, Calif. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 
300-600 Pupils 
Medalist 
High School, 


Mo. 


Kankokee, Ill. 


School, Glassboro, 


AVALON ANNUAL, Avalon, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
*BLUE AND GOLD, High School, Cadillac, Mich. 
*DEL-ANO, Joint Union High, Delano, Calif. 
First Place 
CHIEF, High School, 
*CYPRUSONIAN, Cyprus 
*IMMACULATA, Catholic 
N. J. 
LOCK, High School, Lockport, Ill. 
NOW. High School, New Cumberland, Pa. 
STYLUS, Girls’ High, Decatur, Ga. 
ACORN, Oakwood High, Kayton, Ohio. 
KABEKONIAN, Senior High, Stillwater, 
NEODAONDAQUAT, Irondequoit High, 
ter, N. Y. 
ORACLE, Junior-Senior High, Malverne, N. Y. 
PERISCOPE, High School, Oakmont, Pa. 
Third Piace 
ANCHORS, Arlington High, Poughkeensie, N. Y. 
CHEVRON, High School, Albion, N. Y. 
HIGHLANDER, Highland Park Rural High, To- 
peka, Kansas. 
HILLTOPPER, High School, 
QUO VADIS, High School, 
TORCH, High School, Riverside, N. J. 
TOWER TREE, Senior High, Greensburg, Ind. 
TRUMPETER, High School, Millersville, Pa. 
VOLSUNG, Senior High, Downey, Calif. 
Fourth Place 
SACHEM, Senior High, Agawam, Mass. 
SPOTLIGHT, High School, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
TAJ. High School, Harrisonburg, Va. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 


300 Pupils or Less 
Medalist 
Catholic High, Reading, Pa. 
First Place 


ACHILLEAN, Holy Family High, 
ANNUNCIATA, Annunciation 


Ohio. 
Magna, 
High, 


Greenville, 
High, 
Boys’ 


Utah. 
Trenton, 


Minn. 
Roches- 


Fredonia, N. Y. 
Sayerville, N. J. 


*PETREL, 


Auburn, N. Y. 
High, Buffalo, 
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*MIRROR, High School, Montpelier, Ohio. 
Second Place 

ECHO, Central High, Forestville, N. Y. 
INDIAN, High School, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 
LARIAT, High School, Lemmon, S. D. 
MESASA, Ottawa Hills High, Toledo, Ohio. 
REFLECTIONS, St. Stephens High, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
Third Place 
North East Joint High, North 


AQUILO, East, 
Pa. 

EAGLE, Wilton Academy, 

THE LIFE, Brooklyn Friends 


me A 


Wilton, Me. 


School, Brooklyn, 


Fourth Place 
TRINITARIAN, Holy Trinity High, Hackensack, 
N. Y 


WINTHROP WINNER, High School, Winthrop. 
Maine. 
PRIVATE SCHOOL YEARBOOKS—BOYS 


Medalist 
KARUX, Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 
*MOUNT TOWER, Mt. St. Joseph High, Balti- 
more, Md. 
First Place 
BLUE BOOK, Gingry Scheel. Flivabeth, N. J. 
PURPLE AND GOLD, Cathedral Latin School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
SHAMROCK, Catholic 
Mich. 


High, Detroit, 


Central 


Second Place 


BRIEF, The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
COYLE REVIEW, Monsignor James Coyle High 
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School, Taunton, Mass. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL YEARBOOKS—GIRLS 


Medalist 


MEMORIES, Notre 
Ohio. 
First Place 
ECHOES, Academy of the Holy Angels, Fort Lee, 
N. J 


TOWER Dame Academy, 


Cleveland, 


FACTS AND FANCIES, Washington Seminary, 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Second Place 

CHRONICLE, Tudor Hall School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

PRECURSOR ANNUAL, St. 
emy, Staten Island, N. Y. 

SAPPHIRE, Fassifern School for Girls, Hender- 
sonville, N. C. 


John’s Villa Acad- 


Third Place 
Radford School for Girls, El 


Paso, 


OCOTILLO, 
Texas. 
PRIVATE SCHOOL YEARBOOKS—CO-ED 
Second Place 

Forest School, 
Third Place 

Adelphic Academy, 


BLOTTER, Kew Forest Hills, N.Y. 


ADELPHIC, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
Sullins College, Bristol, 
Second Place 
Junior College, 


SAMPLER, Va. 


DAR-U-GAR, Compton, 


Calif. 


Compton 


GIRLS’ COLLEGE YEARBOOKS 


Place 
of St. 


First 
ELIZABETHAN, College 
vent Station, N. J. 


EDUCATION YEARBOOKS 


Elizabeth, Con- 


SCHOOLS OF 


Medalist 
*EFFESSENESS, Farmington 
School, Farmington, Mo. 
First Place 
State Teachers College, 


State Normal 


SAGAMORE, Gir- 


ardeau, Mo. 


Cape 


Second Place 


PALTZONIAN, State Teachers New 
Paltz, N. Y. 
1944 TOWER, 


ers College, 


College, 


Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
Maryville, Mo. 

Third Place 
Eau Claire State Teachers College, 
Wisc. 


CAMP YEARBOOKS 


PERISCOPE, 
Eau Claire, 


First Place 


ANDRALOG, Camp Andooscoggin, New York, 
mm Es 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 


First Place 


TIVO, Vocational High School, Canton, 


Ohio. 


Timken 


Second Place 
CRAFTSMAN, Trade School, 
Mass. 


Boston Roxbury, 


Fourth Place 


Yorkville High School 
New York, N. Y. 


LITHOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 


PRIMER, of Women’s 


Service Trades, 


1500 Pupils or More 
Medalist 


*FALCON, Northeast Catholic 
adelphia, Pa. 


High School, Phil- 
First Place 
THE REVIEW, Sacramento Senior High School, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
‘44 STEPS—-ARSENAL CANNON, Arsenal Tech- 
nical High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Second Place 
LAMP POST, Kearny High School, Kearny, N. J. 
Third Place 
THE HATCHET, 
chool, New York, ° 
LAMP POST-—-JUNE ‘44, 
N. J. 


George Washington High 
Y 


High School, Kearny. 


600 to 1500 Pupils 
Medalist 
Peoria High School, 


CREST, Peoria, Il. 


First Place 


ALLAGAROO, Hutchinson High School, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 
CAULDRON, High School, Middletown, Conn. 
COYOTE, High School, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
KE KUHIAN, Kauai High School, Lihue, Hawaii. 
REGIONALOGUE, Jonathan Dayton Regional 
High School, Springfield, N. J. 
Second Place 
THE CARDINAL, Lincoln High School, Portland, 
Oregon. 
SCHOOL 


School, 


MEMORIES, Newark Central 
Newark Valley, N. Y. 
Third Place 

Boonton High School, 

JANUS, East Hartford High School, 
ford, Conn. 

LAKON, High School, Laconia, N. H. 

LIFE AT JEFF, Jeffersonville High, Rochester, 
nN. F. 


Valley 


Boonton, N. J. 
East Hart- 


ECHOES, 


Fourth Place 


EPILOGUE, Middletown High School, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
Less Than 600 Pupils 
First Place 
BRICKS AND IVY, Milne School, Albany, N. Y. 
GRANGER, High School, La Grange, Ga. 
THE ROCK, High School, East Rockaway, N. Y. 
SCRAPS, F. C. Bellows High School, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. 

SPENDRIFT, Senior High School, Oceanside, N.Y. 
THE TOP, Summit High School, Summit, N. J. 
Second Place 

School, Yanktown, S. D. 
Arms Academy, Shelburne 


ARICKARA, High 
ARMS STUDENT, 
Falls, Mass. 
PIONEER, High School, Pompton 

REVUE, Central High School, Elba, N. Y. 

TORHISIAN, High School, Toronto, Ohio. 

THE TRWJAN, McKinley High School, Sebring, 
Ohio. 


Lakes, N. J. 


Third Place 


CALDONIAN, Township School, Cale- 


donia, Mich. 


Caledonia 


Fourth Place 
ARDSLEYAN, High School, Ardsley, N. Y. 
THE HEARTHSTONE, Fairfield College Prepar- 
atory School, Fairfield, Conn. 
ORANGE AND BROWN, High School, 
Kansas. 


Abilene, 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOK 


Third Place 


A9 IDEA, Central Junior High School, 
seles, Calif. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


An- 


Los 


CLASSBOOKS 


Second Place 


THE 1944 RECORD, Overbrook High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

1944 SENIOR YEARBOOK, High School, 
sackie, N. Y. 


PRIVATE 


Third Place 


CHERUBIM, Jewish Center School, 
way, N. Y. 


Cox- 


SCHOOLS—CO-ED 


Far Rocka- 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS—GIRLS 


Fourth Place 


THE DELPHIC, St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE YEARBOOKS 


Second Place 


SKYLINE, Woman’s College, Denver, 


Colo. 
SCHOOLS 


Colorado 
OF EDUCATION YEARBOOKS 
Second Place 


1944 ELMS, Buffalo State Teachers College, Buf- 
falo, N. Y 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 


Second Place 


FERALD, Girls’ Vocational High School, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


J. W. Beattie in OCS 


J. W. Beattie, former president of 


the Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association, is now in the Off- 
cers Candidate School, Aberdeen, Md. 
He had previously been at Fort Knox, 
Ky. Before his entrance into service 
he was adviser to The Mirror, Stephen 
S. Palmer High School, Palmerton, 
Pa. 
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Better Publications 
(Continued from page 9) 


cation, the reader sees two pages at a 
glance. Try to have them balance; 
they should harmonize, or contrast 
pleasantly. The right hand page 
should be a little stronger than the 
left, since it is the one on which at- 
tention is centered first. 


In preparing your artwork, be sure 
all copy is drawn to scale proportions. 
Reduction or enlargement of drawings 
is something that cannot be tailored. 
Reduction or enlargement is simultan- 
eous in regard to both dimensions. 
If you want a 6 x 3 illustration reduced 
to 3 inches in width, it will automati- 
cally become 1% inches in depth. 
Many artists prefer to make their 
drawings double the final size so that 
any flaws in the original will be mini- 
mized 50% when reductions are made. 


If your publication is to have a sec- 
ond color, it should be planned early 
in your meetings. Since books and 
magazines are usually printed eight 
or sixteen pages at a time, certain 
formulas for planning second color in- 
side the book must be followed. The 
art of imposition or planning the or- 
der of pages for the press is a spe- 
cialized one. Consult your printer 
early so that he can give you a num- 
ber of possible combinations from 
which to select your color pages. 


— your format planned, your 
copy, art and photographs ready 
to go to the printer, check carefully 
on details. Be sure the copy includes 
all the copy. The information for the 
title-page, the staff listing, the fore- 
word, the ads, are as important copy 
as the prize-winning story. Getting 
these in with the original copy will 
give you ample time to check proof on 
these more than once. When you ads 
go, be sure to include any necessary 
advertisers’ cuts. 


Edit your copy carefully before it 


goes to be set up. Editing on proof 
is a costly, laborious process. Check 
your illustrations for proper propor- 
tions. Now, copy is really ready, hair- 
pulling, and teeth-gnashing past; get 
your material to the printer, and you 
can relax for a while. Then, bang, 
back come the proofs—the galley 
proofs which are long strips of paper 
showing your material now dignified 
by type; and engravers’ proofs of your 
artwork and photography. You will 
receive two sets of galley proofs: one, 
white on which you will mark neces- 
sary, typographical corrections, and 
one colored and crayoned with a key 
number, for pasting up your dummy. 


In pasting your dummy, remember 
that type is not rubber, it is not even 


Sixteen 


Christmas Seal Campaign 
Gets Under Way Soon 


Nee thirty-eighth annual Christmas 
Seal Campaign opens Novembet 
20 this year and continues until 
Christmas. CSPA members in past 
years have cooperated with the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association by giv- 
ing publicity to the campaign and by 
urging students to compete in the es- 
say contests conducted in connection 
with the campaign. 

Free electros and magazine articles 
are available to any publications that 
request them. 

Three large electros are offered. 
One measures four inches wide by 
five and three quarters high (Style 
A), and the other is seven by ten 
inches (Style B). Each of the three 
may be obtained in either size. For 
one-column use, two inches wide by 
two and three-quarters high, there is 
the reproduction of the 1944 seal. 


paper. Paste within the type block 
area which you have planned; this is 
known as the overall. Of course, the 
marginal illustrations and bleeds are 
permitted to go outside the overall 
area. 

After your pasted-up dummy is 
complete with galley and engravers’ 
proofs, heads written in where neces- 
sary, special directions noted, it goes 
back to the printshop for make-up. 
When you next see your material, it 
will be in pageproof form. The page- 
proofs must be checked very carefully. 
This is your last chance to check error 
before going to press. Of course, you 
have checked important details long 
before this. But make this last look 
a good one. Ask yourself: are the 
names and addresses of advertisers 
correct? How about the principal’s 
name? Does the name and location 
of your school as well as the name 
and date of publication appear on the 
title-page? 

Don’t wait until this time to give 
your printer the final number of cop- 
ies. Let him know early enough so 
that he has all material on hand in 
proper quantity when he gets final 
O.K. on the proofs from you, so that 
no press time is lost. 

You are ready. Send in the page- 
proofs and sit down or lie down. Re- 
lax; try not to wait too impatiently for 
the publication’s full dress appearance. 
You have prepared well and the final 
production will echo those days of 
careful preparation. 


“Outlook for Tuberculosis Control” 
is a 980-word article by Herman E. 
Hilleboe, M. D., Medical Director, 
Chief of the Tuberculosis Control Di- 
vision, U. S. Public Health Service. 
In this article, the author advocates 
an eight-point program for tubercu- 
losis control. 

“The Importance of Health” is a 
560-word article by Robert C. Carse, 
Ensign, United States Maritime Serv- 
ice. The author tells how men on 
battle fronts view health problems of 
the home front. 

“A Christmas Tradition’, 400 words, 
is by Emily P. Bissell, who was the 
first person in this country to sell 
Christmas Seals to aid tuberculosis 
victims. 

Any of these materials may be ob- 
tained by ordering from the National 
Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 


Yearbook Staffs, 


Advisers Meet 
(Continued from page 3) 


as for those advisers who attended 
clinics for newspapers, magazines, and 
duplicated publications in the morning 
session. 

The entire Yearbook Division pro- 
gram is under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Kenneth G. Johnson, Divisional 
Chairman, Collingswood High School, 
Collingswood, N. J., who will preside 
at the general session in the morning 
and the various meetings of the di- 
vision during the day. 

A meeting of the Advisory Board of 
CSPA will take place in the after- 
noon, following the meeting of the Ad- 
visers Association. All divisional 
chairmen have been invited to attend 
to discuss the fall and winter program 
of the Association. At this time di- 
visional chairmen make their annual 
reports on work accomplished during 
the past year and outline their plans 
for the 1944-45 season. 


Articles Welcomed 


Columns of The Review are 
always open for any unusual ways 
in which staffs have met their 
publication problems. Stories 
should be sent to CSPA head- 
quarters. IIlustrations may be 
used. Full pages average about 
1000 words. 


The School Press Review 
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JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 


A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Educational Levels 


Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 


Each of the 26 Units of this Syllabus was written by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
entire work was carefully edited and correlated by a central editing committee. 


An extensive Glossary and a large Bibliography, each keyed to the respective Units, make 
this book additionally valuable for all student and adviser workers on school publications. 


Part I Interpreting Journalistic Media Unit 14 The Editorial 
The Media 15 Reviews and Criticism 
Unit Historical Background 16 Special Columns 
The Newspaper The Editing Process 


17 ° 
The Magazine se en ee 
The Radio eadline riting 


The Advertisement Part III Mechanics of Publication 


The Media and Society: Their 19 Technical Instructions 
Interpretation 20 Proof Reading 
Public Opinion 21 Illustrations 


Propaganda I. Selecting 


Limitations of Freedom of Expression II. Reproducing 


i vo ich 22 Plotting the Dummy 
Part II Journalistic Writing and Editing 23 Printing 
Principles and Techniques 
Sources and Coverage 


The News Story = a Staff saiaaiie 
The Sports Story iggy a ishing 


The Interview and the Speech II. Circulation 
The News-Feature 26 The Yearbook 


Part IV Supervising Student Publications 


Price—$1.25 to members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 
$1.50 to non-members. 


10% Discount on orders of 30 or more copies. 


Send Orders to 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 
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Plan to Attend 





YEARBOOK CONFERENCE 


and 


ADVISERS’ CLINICS 


Saturday, October 28, 1944 Columbia University 


* * * 


Program 


9-10 a. m.—Registration, McMillin Theatre Lobby. 

10-11 a. m.—General Meeting, McMillin Theatre. 
Chairman—Kenneth G. Johnson, Yearbook Division Chairman. 
Speakers—Norma Luloff, Comet Press; William T. Cooke, Campus Publishing Co.; 
Earl C. Whitbeck, president, Advisers Association. 


11-11:45—Organization of the Yearbook staff. 11-12:30—-Newspaper Advisers’ Clinic—Lam- 
Discussion led by an experienced adviser. bert Greenawalt. 


11:45-12:30—Planning the Book, including 11-12:30—Magazine Advisers’ Clinic — Eve 
choosing the theme, preparing the dummy, Bunnell. 
and workable specifications for the book. 11-12:30—Duplicated Publication Advisers’ 
Norma Luloff. Clinic—Earl] C. Whitbeck. 


12:45—Luncheon for all Delegates Men’s Faculty Club. 


2:30-3:15—Fitting Your Book to Your Budget. eee of Advisers Association. 
Discussion led b ienced adviser. . Advisers to newspapers, magazines, and dup- 
a a a licated publications are invited to attend the 
3:15-4—Making a Medalist. William T. Cooke. afternoon sessions of the Yearbook Division. 
Bring copies of your publication for analysis 
in the clinics. 








Deadline for Advance Registration—Thursday, October 26. 
Fee Including Luncheon—Advisers, $1.25; Students, $1.50. 


Send Reservations Now to 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 





